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The Tenth 
Province 


\\ E are indeed glad that Mr. St. Laurent and 
Mr. Walsh and their cclleagues were able 
to reach a final agreement in Ottawa last week 
the basis on which Newfoundland will join 
Conada. We believe that, in quite different 
vs, the people of both countries can be glad. 
In the short run, and from the purely economic 
po nt of view, the Newfoundlanders have most 
sain; but in the long run, and taking politi 
ca and strategic matters into consideration, 
Canadians will gain too. 

yn the other hand we admit that we have 
sone misgivings about the time at which the 
union is taking place and some of the events 
surrounding it. A year and a half ago, when 
discussions began, we said that we were wor- 

d because both countries were too prosperous 

discuss long-term bargains in a realistic 
itmosphere. This was likely to lead our Do- 
minion government into arrangements that 
were more generous than prudent. Moreover, 
when times took a turn for the worse, the New 
foundlanders’ were almost certain to blame 
the loss of prosperity on their new link with 
Canada. 

Several months ago we asked a_ shrewd 
friend of ours, who is very keen on provincial 

hts and very distrustful of Ottawa, whether 
he thought that the Newfoundlanders would do 
well to join Confederation. He replied that he 
thought they ought to come in as long as they 
could find some good grievance on which to 
base future claims for additional help from 
Ottawa. This the Newfoundlanders have al- 
ready discovered. The Responsible Govern 
ment League is charging that the plebiscite 
which brought the Island into Confederation 
wes in some sense unconstitutional, and that 
the British used undue pressure to swing the 
vote in favor of Canada. There is just enough 
truth in these and the other charges that go 
with them to make them plausible. 

\lready these charges have cost the federal 
government an additional $16.5 millions in sub 
sidies. Not that Mr. Walsh and his associates 
subseribe to them; on the contrary they hotly 
deny their validity. But naturally, with charges 
being bandied about in St. John’s, they have to 
have something to show for their efforts when 
they go home. Otherwise the opposition might 
win the election 

And so they go home with $16.5 millions this 
tine, and with something more next time, and 
so on. It is the old game of provincial sub- 
si ies. The Newfoundlanders learn quickly. 
O- perhaps, in that part of the world, it just 
runs in the blood. 
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Sheep-Stealing” 


yNE of the interesting features of our time 
is the extraordinary sensitiveness which is 
bing shown by various religious bodies about 
tho efforts of other religious bodies to take 
away their followers. The French Jesuit mag 
avine Relations of Montreal has been much 
i:itated of late about the sending of propa- 
g nda, apparently in the French language, in 
la-ge quantities to adherents of the Roma» 
Ctholie church in the province of Quebec; and 
now we find the New York magazine Jewish 
ontier just as indignant about the fact that 
the World Council of Churches made itselt 
'«sponsible for a report on the subject of “The 
Christian Approach to the Jews”, and made it 
Clear in this report that “The Church’s Com- 
mission to preach the Gospel to all Men” in 
ciudes a commission to preach the Gospel to 
the Jews. 

It is natural that adherents of any religious 
belief should regard their belief as containing 
a larger measure of the eternal verities than 
anybody else’s belief. It is not altogether un 
known for the adherents of certain religions 
to believe that their religion contains the whole 
ot the eternal verities and that everybody else’s 
IS fatally contaminated with error. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising 

(Continued on Page Five) 
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CANADIAN THEME 


QUEEN’S OPERA 


By Healey Willan 





ECEMBER 1, 2 and 3 of 1948 should be regarded 

as red-letter days in the history of Queen's Uni- 
versity, Kingston. On those days was performed 
“Evangeline”, an opera on a Canadian subject, written, 
composed, directed and produced by Canadians. While 
there is a danger of being too impressed by a national- 
; istic conception of music, this Queen’s opera is some- 
asa thing of which Canada may be justifiably proud. 
“Now a health to happy lovers’. A nokary signs contract The story of Evangeline is too well known to need 
any repetition here. It is enough to say that upon the 
siory a very good: libretto had been written by two 
students of Queen's. The narrative in the main fol- 
lowed the Longfellow pattern, involving six different 
sets that depicted scenes in Acadia and various parts 
of the United States through which Evangeline pur- 
sued the quest of her lost lover. 

The opera’s music by Dr. Graham George, Professor 
of Music in Queen’s, has much to be commended. The 
score is interesting and contains many passages of " 
beauty and dramatic import. The solo parts clearly “Our journey is measured not in miles but in heartache. 
show a definite sense of the value of speech. The clos- 
ing of the first scene in Act I especially is a very mov- 
ing and fascinating piece of work. The same might 
be said of the Epilogue, which closes with the death 
ot Gabriel and brings the work to an end with real 
poignancy. The chorus writing has also been extreme- 
ly well done and shows a sound knowledge of vocal 
writing and choral effect. 





of marriage between Evangeline and Gabriel in Scene 1. 





Fr. Félicien, Evangeline, Terésa and a Mission priest. 


o principal role of Evangeline was taken by Mrs. 
Graham George ‘(Tjot Koster), who throughout 
sang with great charm and doubtiess took delight in 
playing such an important part in her husband’s work. 
The other parts were all sung by students. While in 
some cases they showed lack of vocal training, their 
: “yr efforts should be warmly applauded; all the work of 
3 “For us it is the end of the day. The final scene of vocal preparation had been accomplished in the short 
: the opera as performed by Tjot Koster and Eric Barton. period of eight weeks and without any cessation of 
le" their university routine. 
ye" Stage management was perhaps somewhat stilted 
‘ ' — and at times a lack of spontaneity was evident; too 
often the singers in various ensembles sang to the 
audience or, maybe for safety, to the conductor, in- 
stead of carrying on with the action of the play. This 
was conceivably due to the short time available for 
rehearsal. The stage sets, designed by Martha Jamie- 
son, were strikingly beautiful and served to comple- 
ment appropriately the mood, period and locales of 
the Evangeline story. 
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PECIAL mention must be made of a scene in Act II, 
7 a mission church in New England, outside of which 
an Indian girl sings her love lyrics while tired travel- 
iers relax and listen with delight. Nancy Wilton in the 
role of the Indian girl delivered her songs with a real 
cenception of musical and artistic values. 

The entire performance reflects the greatest possible 
credit upon those who worked so hard and with such 
evident and effective team-work. The result of their 
efforts will rank high in the annals of Queen’s Univer- 
sity; it marks a new phase of musical endeavor in 
university life in Canada. 





“Vv ” : : : Dr. Graham George’s master orchestral and vocal score is 
Your woes are at an end.” A happier note comes in this 


ae : : involved affair. Dutch Donemus Society printed the copies. 
Louisiana Ranch House scene with its hearty welcome. —Photograths by Bowley & Carey. 
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a i, Doom strikes for the Acadians. The proc lamation of exile is read from the steps of the litthe church Although Dr. George has composed in several other music 
ds. in Grand Pré by a British colonel. Scene shows some of the chorus which added to the success. forms, some CAPC winners, “Evangeline” is his lirst opera. 
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} PNCENES CHILDREN’S 
Q a od CONCER™’™ 






Just a few of the three hundred entries in this year s 


LGR, sir sls: 


Poster Competition of the Ottawa Children’s Concerts. 





Inspiration for this youthful entry came directly from 


the story of Humperdinck’s popular “Hansel and Gretel. 


First principles of successtul poster design were seen 


in this exhibitors elimination of unnecessary detail. 





P = ss 
The underlying theme of the enjoyment of music has been A Dream About Music” is the title given by the youthtul 


bere KASH, music director of the National Film 


emphasized by these fairyland figures with instruments. artist to this somewhat complex but exciting abstraction. 
+ Board, has many admirers in Canada for Mr. Kash 
is a brilliant violinist and makes regular appearances on 


leading concert stages of the Dominion. But Mr. Kash 
has more than the usual number of young fans. The 
‘epee reason is his Ottawa Children’s Concert series, the liveliest Books of music captured the attention of many youngsters 


musical treat in the capital’s season. who were both entrants and spectators at the exhibition. 

In this year’s second poster exhibition of the Concerts 
entries were made from all schools in Ottawa and free 
reign was left to the imagination of the children. The 
edeia et a judges—-D. W. Buchanan, Editor of Canadian Art, Yousuf 
Rona ‘ cieiios Karsh, Canada’s famed photographer, Mrs. Julia Murphy, 
. RILDRES § from the Junior Theatre and Mrs. Gudrun Parker from 
CONCLNTS the National Film Board--impressed with the ability 
shown divided the prizes into two categories, Child Art 
and Poster Design. Mr. Buchanan on the distinction: 


COnce ars 


“That sense of ‘joyous adventure’ in which children 
explore in their own way the creative possibilities of paint 
and crayon, produces works of exuberant expression that 
bear little or no relation to more adult values”. 

And on Poster Design: “In attempting to meet these 
fairly rigid and adult requirements (of fairly obvious pat 
tern, one easily recognizable symbol, etc.) many children 
found it necessary to imitate or directly copy elements 
from printed posters they had seen. Others, while adapt- 
ing themselves to the more formal demands, were yet able 
to retain some of their originality in color and drawing.” 

It is found that the poster exhibition provides one more 
link between the child and the Concerts and one more 
step to make the community aware of them. The most 
suitable posters are shown throughout the season. It is 
hoped that in future it will be possible to emphasize Child 
Art and that the entries will be a pure expression of ‘vhat 
a child experiences while listening to music 5 : 
Here a young Famed photographer Yousul Karsh congratulates a winner 
—Photographs by National Film Board. with Concert Director Eugene Kash and Mrs. M. E. Clarke. 
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Talent was not confined to the visual arts. 
pianist attracts rapt attention from his fellow artists. 


era. 


























Ottawa 
View 
Last Act Of Confederation 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


‘INCE it is not every day that terms of union 
Nee, : ; 
signed, creating or enlarging a federa- 


he ceremony in the Senate Chamber last 


S lav stands out as one of the high historic 

nents in the story of this country. Setting 
iside the addition of Manitoba in 1870 and the 
formation of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 
1905, since their area was already, as territory, 
part 1e domain of Canada, the event last 
week counts as the third, and presumably the 
las t of rounding out the boundaries of the 
Canadian federation which was launched with 


1 


the signing of the Quebec Resolutions in Octo- 

ber of 1864, British Columbia being the first, 
1871. Prince Edward Island the second two 

nd now Newfoundland in 1948 


What statesmen failed three times to achieve 


\ ils CACC» 


espect to the latter province, in 1864, in 
1869, and in 1895, has now been accomplished, 
eighty-four years after the first negotiations. 


Remembering the stumbling blocks of the pasi, 
ind the fact that the more mature a state be- 

ditficult it is to negotiate or 
! m union, it seems a bit incredible, 
even yet, that Newfoundland has entered the 
federation. It is true that certain formalities 
have yet to be completed, and in the face of 
some opposition in Newfoundland at least. Yet 
the signing last Saturday was the big hurdle 
both we and the Newfoundlanders can take it 
for granted that the Act of Union is complete. 


Imagination Needed 


Like many far-reaching ceremonies, there 
was nothing notably dramatic or spectacular 
ibout the signing of the terms. Yo a large 
extent the imagination of the beholder had to 
ipply the sv-eep and the significance. The Sen- 
ite Chamber is, of course, a jewel-box, small, 


rich and dignified. a fitting theatre for the most 


moving historic occasions. There were eminent 
parliamentarians, high civil servants, members 
of the diplomatic corps present. Beyond the 
brass Bar, in the ante-chamber, the Air Force 


Band played patriotic and national airs, adding 
considerably to the appropriate mood of the 
setting. The general public was represented, in- 
cluding some students from Ottawa Colleges, 
and three o1 four characters who are always 
to be seen in the House of Commons Galleries, 

citizens with no official connection, who 
nevertheless haunt the House day atter day 
throughout the long years 

The press and the motion picture nistorians, 
ind the cameramen with flashlights really 
dominated the scene, if anyone did. With thei 
dazzling flood-lamps and extension cords tne 
photographers have in recent years greatly 
detracted from the decorous dignity oi public 
ceremonies, and the arrival of television in Can 
ada will no doubt add to the distractions. The 
radio broadcasters thrust their microphones, 
ilso, into the most sacred and prominent posi 
tions, but for the most part the announcers and 
commentators work discreetly back-stage. 

These appendages enable the miracle to oc- 
cur, however, that citizens from Cape Race to 
Nootka Sound can watch and hear what is 
soing on at Ottawa almost as well as the mem 
ber of the Press Gallery leaning far over the 
balcony. So in the name ot democracy there 
must be no whisper of discontent at their in 
trusions. Yet, to be truthful, they do slow up 
and impede and distract; indeed, they dictate 
the whole pace and order of the official cere 


mony in ruthless fashion 


The centre of interest last week was, of 
course, the table on the Floor of the Senate 
where the signing was to take place. The Prim: 


Minister announced with some pride that the 
very same inkstand was to be used as had been 


used for the Quebec Resolutions in 1864. It 
would have been even more impressive if they 
could have used the same table. But I believe 


that is now at Regina, having been shipped 
west to Battleford when that town was capital 
of the North West Territories and later moved 
to the Saskatchewan capital. The table around 
which the Fathers sat at Charlottetown is, I 
understand, still there, and not likely to be per- 
mitted to move even for such an occasion as 
this. Still, there was the inkstand 

The tour Canadians who thus became, in a 
sense, Fathers of Confederation in its last and 
most far-reaching sweep, were the new Prime 
Minister, Louis S. St. Laurent, and Messrs 
3rooke Claxton, James J. McCann and Milton 
Gregg. They were outnumbered six to four by 
the Newfoundlanders, who were Messrs. Albert 
Walsh, the chairman, Gordon Bradley, J. B 
McEvoy, Philip Gruchy, Joseph Smaliwood and 
Gordon Winter. The seventh member of the 
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—Photo by Karsh. 


IAMES CARDINAL McGUIGAN, Archbishop ol Toronto, who is the subject of a new bio- 


graphy by Claude Laing Fisher which has been warmly received. McClelland & Stewart, $3.50. 


Newfoundland delegation, Mr. Chesley A. Cros- 
bie, head of the party which had urged eco- 
nomic union with the United States, had al 
ready announced his determination not to sign 
and was reported to be already on his way to 
St. John’s when the signing took place. 


From a Safe Haven 


Among the interested spectators, close at 
hand on the Floor of the Senate, were two elder 
siatesmen who have just achieved the haven of 
safe retirement. John Bracken, looking very 
well after his rest in the bucolic setting of his 
\ianotick farm, observed everything with sharp 
eyes, and Rt. Hon. Mackenzie King, sharing a 
front bench with Hon. James MacKinnon —and 
also looking much better than when he re- 
turned from London—followed, a bit wistfuily 
perhaps, the actors in a drama where fer thirty 
years he has been accustomed to play a stellar 
role vatner than observe matters mutely from 
tne sidelines. 

So much for the setting. The terms of the 
new union contained no great surprises. They 
will be severely tested by time; and they con- 
tain a good many concessions and com 
promises, and even perhaps sophistries and 
oblique wrenchings of existing laws and con- 
ventions, all in the earnest endeavor to find a 
basis of settlement. There were aspects of 
Newfoundland life and custom which simply 
could not be made to conform to a strict inter- 
pretation of the Canadian constitution, with- 
out terms so drastic as to be certain to be 
rejected by the delegates. There must have 
been on both sides a willingness to find com 
mon ground at all costs, one fancies, or these 
difficulties could never have been overcome 

The general character of these obstacles was 
well Known to Ottawa reporters, but the de- 
tails as published add up to what might have 
heen an impassable barrier. It is fundamental 
in a true federation that all citizens in every 
province must be treated as nearly alike as 
possible by the central authority. Yet, for 
tunately for the current negotiations, the Ca- 
nadian constitution has proved flexible enough 
to cover a number of refractory and stubborn 
differences 

Oleomargarine is a necessity for Newfound 
landers, but is an illegal product in the rest of 
Canada (‘or was when this letter was being 
written). The well-established method in New 
foundland of marketing fish—the main export 


is alien to the traditions of other Canadian 
provinces. Newfoundland has an educational 
system which has grown up to meet the pecu- 
liar topography and social need of the prov 
nce and is entirely different from anything 
in the rest of this country. It has a domestic 
industry fostered by a high protective tariff, 
which must disappear at union. Its tax system 
will be very difficult to assimilate into the 
Canadian structure. For example, it has a low 
income tax which has never before been col- 
lected on a Pay As You Earn system. These 
are illustrations of the complex compromises 
nevessary, Which have finally been crowned 
wih success, at least to the point where a 
formula acceptable to the parties on both sides 
has been agreed upon. 


The Toughest Problem 


The financial terms of union are usually the 
toughest of all to settle, and to keep settled. 
This time the parties have the advantage of 
beirg able to look back over eighty years of 
experience in federal finance. There will be 
complaints from Newfoundland that the 
grants and subsidies are inadequate. But in the 
opinion of both parties to the settlement they 
otter Newfoundland a chance to set up a pro- 
vincial administration able to do a job com- 
parable to its sister Maritime provinces. The 
annual subsidy will be over $1,500,000 from 
the beginning; and the transitional grant of 
$6,500.000 a year for the first three years, 
(then tapering off) coupled with a cash sur- 
plus of about $25 million now on hand, seems 
to assure the new province of at least a 
breathing spell. 

The “rental” offer of the Dominion govern- 
ment will permit the province to be sure of 
about $7 million a year as the equivalent of its 
direct taxes, These sums, added to the $4 mil 
lion or so which the province expects to col- 
lect annually from other sources than direct 
taxation, promise a total annual revenue for 
several years in the neighborhood of $19 mil- 
lion a year. Whether or not this is adequate 
for the services Newfoundland actually re- 
quires, it compares very favorably with the 
position of the other Maritime provinces. A 
world trade recession destroying Newfound- 
land’s fish markets is the development to fear: 
but as a province of Canada Newfoundland 
will at worst be able to face such a setback 
tar better than she could have hoped to do on 
her own. 
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Passing 
Show 


— all, it may well .be a bit annoying to 
“4the Russians to have to conquer Berlin 
iwice, once against the Germans and onc 
against the Allies. 
e 
“A high consumption level economy” is a 
main objective of the C.1.O. tnions, according 
to one of them. Somebody else can attend to 
the high productien business. 
° 
Canadians spent $525 millions on alcoh 
beverages in the last statistical year, and fri 
the Toronto Star we gather that Mr. Drew ar 
the liquor interests just sat on them and poure 
the stuff down their throats. 


New York is flooded with counterfeit $1 


gv, Just. 
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roves that are “nearly perfect.” Why not cas‘ 
‘em at “nearly” ten dollars? 
e 

The Halifax Herald is very angry with 
Canadian columnist, unnamed, for referri) 
to “An English poet, Alfred Noyes”. This do¢ 
not sound to us so very insuiting, but if it wi 
make the Herald any happier we will try t 
refer to him always as The Big Noyes. 

* 

Nr. George Drew “is one of the very few wl 
can read a manuscript into a microphone wit! 
out making it obvious to every last listen 
that he is reading a manuscript”. Ottaw 
Journal. 

With an accompiishment like that. perha 
Mi. Drew should stick to reading manuscript 
es 
“The use ot alcoholic beverages goes bac! 
to antiquity’, says the Bureau of Statistics 
We fancy that it will also go forward to po 

terity. 
e 

Cardina! Richelieu’s real name, it has be 
discovered by a Quebec orator, was Dupless 
From this it is but a step to the discovery th 
Mr. Duplessis's real name is Richelieu. 


e 
Quebec is having a by-election on the iss 
of whether Canada should be a republic. Qu 
bee does have elections on the funniest thins 
e 
Lucy says she is going skiing next month in 
a Quebec village where they think the ne 
prime minister’s name is St. Laurier. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT in 
We'll down a vodka for Uncle Joe, 
The Front For Clement Attlee and David Low; 
For Eden we'll drink a Seotch or more; 
6 (And a long mint julep for Dinah Shore); 
A Page For Winston we'll cheer till our throats are 
harsh, 
(Continued from Page One) And for his photographer, Yousuf Karsh. 
that such adherents should seek to win over the A final shout from the Angels Herald 
adherents of other religions to their belief——un For Graham Towers and Barry Fitzgerald, 
less they hold that the benefits of that belief For Sidney Smith and Sylvanus Apps, 
are accessible only to persons of a certain race The Dionne quints and the displaced Japs, 
or ancestry. When the belief in question in- For everyone, everyone everywhere, 
cludes a conviction that everybody who does A Merry Christmas and Glad New Year! 
not adhere to it will spend eternity in torment, 
there is obviously a very strong moral urge to The Vich French 
try and save one’s fellow men from such a fate y 
even at the cost of causing some annoyance to "TOO many different subjects have been 





those who do not want to be thus saved or who 
do not think that they saved in that 
particular way. The surprising thing to us is 
that there is not more rather than less prosely- 
tizing than there is; and we do not see how any 
religion which claims the Irtiz 
can logically forsid any other 
ing the same, 


The Troubles of '85 


. a strange coincidence there hav. 

our desk almost simultaneously “The Battle- 
ford Column,’ a narrative poem in six-line 
pentameter verse describing the adventures of 
a Queen’s Own corporal in the 1885 Rebellion 
and a volume (No. 11) in the University of 
Toronto Studies, History and Economics Series, 
entitled “Suppression of the Rebellion in the 
North West Territories of Canada, 1885,” and 
containing the Middleton Report to Parliament 
in 1886, long since out of print. The poem and 
the editing of the Report together with the 
Introduction are by the same hand, that of 
Major (and also Professor) G. H. Needler, him- 
self a member of the 1885 expedition and after- 
wards for many years a distinguished member 
of the modern language staff of the University 
of Toronto. The poem is published by the Pro 
vincial Publishing Co., Montreal, and the Re- 
port by the University of Toronto Press (paper 
$2, cloth $2.50). 

Major Needler’s is that of a highly 
cultured gentleman of military tastes and con- 


can be 
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religion from 


ome to 


verse 


siderable classical knowledge. It appeared 
originally in the Canadian Military Journal, 
and a few stanzas in SaturpAy Nicut. The 


tale of the pilfering theological student and the 
food donation from ‘Toronto is quite in the 
Byronic manner. The Middleton Report gains 
more than military interest from the fact that 
a few years after the Rebellion the worthy 
general became the centre of one of the periodic 
the fact that the 
forces was—-and 


controversies arising out of 
commander of the Canadian 
for many years continued to be—a British 
Army officer. Major Needler is very frank 
ibout the ill effects of this “chief relic of 
colonialism.” 


Debt and Equity 


WE ARE in the fullest agreement with Mr. 
Gardner and Mr. Ball, president and gen 
eral manager respectively of the Bank of 
Montreal, in their belief that it would be much 
better if the existing heavy expenditure of new 
capital were financed more through the issue 
of equity stock than through the creation of 
debt. We imagine that a great many of the 
issuers of the new securities share this view, 
but unfortunately they have to consult the 
taste of the people who buy the securities, and 
it the present moment that taste runs strongl) 
in the direction of well-secured promises to pay 
rather than in that of equity holdings with 
their element of chance. 

The truth is that most of the capital invest 
ments which are piling up such a startling 
total are not new ventures at all, but are for 


the re-equipment or bringing up to date or 
xpansion of old ventures whose earning 
power has been pretty well tested. Such 


‘nterprises are in a position to finance without 
iny addition to risk capital. New ventures, 
which have to secure risk capital as well as 
loans, are difficult to finance because the 
public has no very cheerful idea of the future 
course of earnings, the attitude of govern 
ments towards profits, the availability of 
abor, and many other factors. 


A financial structure overweighted with 
lebt is a danger to the economy which it 
finances. Debt was heavily encouraged dur 


ing the war years by the extremely low rate 
if interest which was fostered by government 
policy. That rate has been somewhat increased 
in recent months, and a further increase would 
be the natural way of restricting the issue of 
mortgage and debenture securities. But even 





that would not be effective without a definite 
improvement in the confidence of investors 
that profits will be possible and that those who 
make them will to retain a more 
substantial proportion of them than they have 
been able to do in the last few years. The 
fact that profits are taxed twice while interest 
earnings are only taxed once is another reason 
for the condition which the Bank of Montreal 
rightly deplores. 


Mr. Buck Speaks 


WE DO not feel at all disposed to warn our 

readers against the purchase of Mr. Tim 
3uck’s magnum opus, “Canada: the Commun- 
ist Viewpoint” (Progress Books, 95 King Street 
E., Toronto), any more than we should have 
warned them against purchasing Myers’ 
“History of Canadian Wealth” a generation 
ago. We should however recommend the paper- 
cover edition at $1 rather than cloth at $3.50; 
the book is pure pamphleteering and should 
be treated as such. Its object is the object of 
all Soviet policy at the moment, namely to in 
stigate resistance in any capitalist country 
against all steps towards military prepared 


be allowed 


ness, on the very reasonable assumption that 
such preparedness strengthens the hands of 
the opponents of Soviet expansion; but of 


course Soviet expansion is not referred to in 
those terms, but is always described as “the 
spread of People’s Governments in Europe”, 
“the independence movements in the colonies”, 
“the spread of the New Democracy in China”, 
and “the militant labor unity at 
home”. 

The system of private ownership of a sub- 
stantial part of the equipment for production 
and distribution is referred to throughout as 
“finance-capitalist imperialism”, and there is 
pretty constant harping on the point that the 
headquarters of that imperialism is now in the 
United States. The cleverness with which the 
case is built up may be seen in the promptitude 
with which the author pounces upon every 
political mistake made by an upholder of the 
private enterprise system. Thus Mr. Ilsley’s 
astounding statement of 1945 has not escaped 
him: “The authority of the Government is not 
delegated by the House of Commons; the 
authority of the Government is received from 
the Crown”. Nor has Mr. St. Laurent’s state- 
ment that ‘No Which IT am a 
part would ever pass legislation for subsidized 
housing”. Nor has Mr. Buck any 
of the features of the existing economic system 
which do inevitably present problems which 
have not yet been wholly solved, such as those 
to be found in the Combines Commissioner's 
Report on Canada and International Cartels 
Even the Stevens Report is not neglected 

When usable evidence does not present itself 
readily it can often be manufactured. Mr. 
Drew is the object of special attack, and we 
learn that “Only a few people who listen to 
Mr. Drew remember that he used exactly the 
same arguments during the war as he is using 
today. Then he was advocating an end to 
what he called the suicidal conflict between 
Britain and Germany. He advocated an Anglo 
alliance to ‘Russian Com 
munism’. Then Mr. Drew fostered the idea of 
Canadian partnership) with German and 
Italian Fascism.” The word “then” in all these 


growth of 


Government of 


overlooked 


German destroy 


sentences clearly means the time designated in 
the first “during the war’. No 
quotations are given to support the statement: 
no quotations can be given. 

The names of Fred Rose and Gouzenko do 
not appear in the index, and we have not found 
them anywhere in the text. The C.C.F.. we 
learn, is destroying labor unity by admitting 
that there can be and are capitalist enterprises 
which do not exploit labor, and thus that profit 
is not per se immoral. The Winnipeg general 
strike of 1919 was, we learn, broken by the 
government ‘at the behest of the banking 
house of Morgan and Co.” All the same it is 
an able and interesting book. who do 
not want a Communist revolution in Canada 
(Mr. Buck is quite frank about the Communists 
wanting a revolution) should know what they 
have to argue against 


sentence: 


Those 


Jingle Bells 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS, merry and bright 
We wish to readers of Sarurpay NIGHT, 
With a yule tree lit, yule log a-flicker, 

And loads of goodies, and lots of liquor, 
With presents and parties that never cease, 
And along with it all some Christmas peace 


4 


To national leaders we'd like to give 
Some gifts to last as long as they li 
To St. Laurent we offer, with tact, 
A brand new, shiny, Atlantic Pact; 

For Drew we have on Christmas night 
An everlasting electric light; 

And may Coldwell have, on Christmas Day, 
A Capital time in a Social way, 

For provincial leaders we'll jingle a bell. 
From Byron Johnson to Angus L.., 

And we'll really make the welkin ring 

For William Lyon Mackenzie King 


Ve. 


A toast to the ladies! Here they come, 
Headed, of course, by Gladys Strum. 

To Margaret McWilliams and Emily Post 
And Margaret O’Brien ‘more than 
To our Golden Girl of the Silver Skates 
Who’s cutting a figure down in the States: 
To Betty Grable’s lovely legs 

And Samuel Bronfman’s lovely dregs: 

To every sort of Scotch MacLean 

Stanley, and Neil, and cid John Bayne; 

To Davy Dunton a Christmas 
And his C.B.C.-dlings from coast to coast 
To Eddie Taylor a Christmas cheer, 

His Argosy launched on a sea of 
To Harvey MacMillan, and Gypsy Lee 
And columnist J. V. MeAree; 

To Eisenhower (‘President Ike) 
And to Lester Pearson (Minister 


most 


roast, 


beer; 


Mike) 


For Champ Joe Louis we'll give a chortle 
And John L. Lewis, from portal 
For Old MeGill and its Jameses quaint 

It’s run by Cyril and succoured by Saint; 
For the famous Henry’s, Fonda and Borden, 
And the famous Donalds 


to portal; 


Dueck and Gordon 


We'll tootle the flutes for Gabrielle Roy 

For Camillien Houde and Myrna Loy; 

For Gwethalyn Graham we'll lift our glasses; 
For Ernest MacMillan we'll bang our brasses; 
For Audrey Brown we'll fashion 
For Lismer and Jackson we'll spread a pig 

ment 
For Harry Truman we'll cast a vote 
The guy who got the pollsters’ goat 


a figment: 


the discussion about 
a certain ex-citizen 
of France to the position ot 


mixed up together in 
the propriety of appointing 


f 


head of a large 


Roman Catholic hospital in the province of 
Quebec 

If he has a right to be in Canada he has a 
right to whatever employment he can get, and 


if the 


Association of 


and the Medical 
regard him as the best 


hospital authorities 
Quebec 
qualified person to be the head of an important 
(Which We think he 
is entitled to be the head of that hospital 
fact that another the 
Was a man who served in the Canadian 
should not in our opinion enter into the ques- 


hospital possibly is) he 
The 
candidate for position 


forces 


tion unless the two men were of exactly equal 
qualifications or the Canadian were the better. 
We do not at all like the 
positions in hospitals regarded as a 


species of reward foi 


the idea of top 
being 
military service. 

All this however is on the assumption that 
the person in properly entitled to 
admission to Canada; and on that question it 
little late to debate. He 
has been admitted to Canada by an express if 
somewhat secretive order of the Dominion 
Government, and his legal status could be 
changed only by a countermanding order. He 
appears to have been a supporter of the Vichy 
regime, but we do not understand that he is a 
that 
the French Government has made any request 
for his return. There must be a many 
people in France who more or tolerated 
or even supnorted the Vichy régime, and to say 
that none of them are to be allowed into Can- 
ada even though they are being left undis- 
turbed (though perhaps not wholly comfort- 
able) in France seems like a large order. 


question is 


seems to us to be a 


fugitive from charges of collaboration or 


good 


less 


The uproar about this case, however, has had 
one excellent effect; it has induced the govern 
ment to authorize the admission to Canada of 


four Jewish Displaced Persons whose only 
offence was that they entered the country 
illegally and had not sufficient influence at 
that time to get themselves regularized by 


order-in-council. 


Mercer Foundation 
iy MIGHT be 


argued that the real founders of 


the latest endowment for the advancement 
of higher learning at Toronto University. the 
Mercer Scholarship in Near Oriental Research. 


were certain scribes who wrote. on admirably 
imperishable the ; 
pondence of Ikhnaton, the famous and highly 
intellectual “he Pharach"” who moved the 
capital of Egypt from Thebes to Tell el-Amarna 
shortly before Joshua fought the battle of 
However, if Ikhnaton’s more orthodox 
had not moved the capital back to 
would doubtless have been 
destroyed; and if they had not been discovered 
in 1887 they would not have been translated by 
Oriental Dr. S. A. B. Mercer 
received no financial reward for his 
and if he had not translated them the 
three equally disinterested trustees of the Mer 
Messrs. A. K. and F. G. Ven- 
Pepall, would never have made 
the publication of 
l and the sale of those 
never have provided any schol 
arship funds. So there are quite a few people 
involved in the process 

The scholarship is incidentally 


material, business corres 


retic 


Jericho 
successor 


Thebes the letters 


a great scholar 


iabor} 


cer S« holarship, 
ables and G. T 
themselves responsible for 
them in two fat volumes, 
volumes would 


likely to im 
prove the supply of qualified Near Oriental ex 
perts for the Department of External Affairs 


which has hailed its establishment with en 
thusiasm. A tew years from now a Canadian 
diplomat trained by Mercer scholarship may 
tind himself walking over the graves of the 


the fund for his education. 
the existence of 
have come. 


scribes who started 
and who little suspected even 
the continent trom which he will 


We hope he will offer up a little prayer of 
thanksgiving, in Amharic or Ethiopic, to the 
God whose purposes are served in such mys 
terlous Ways 

" = See = oe pees asters 
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y Vigilance very 
lef os 2 

2 By IRVING HIME 

ans f 

ere In today's world, hard-won civil liberties can be very easily placed in 
| jeopardy. A Canadian solicitor here presents examples of how human 


rights and fundamental treedoms can be reduced to a minimum. In 
totalitarian and Communist countries such conditions have already 
ae stifled the civil rights of the individual. Mr. Himel suggests that the 
:: need for greater protection of civil liberties can be met, in’ part, by 
adding a Bill of Rights to the Constitution of Canada. 


-“r-HE murder inquest on Kitchener's Possibly, the most important one 
| Emma Pohl is over, but that is the War Measures Act. Under 
should make us turn with even that Act the Governor-in-Council, 
sreater attention to the story of i.e., the Cabinet, is empowered fol- 








3) civil liberties in the case of William lowing the proclamation of the 
Stuart of Galt, at one time suspected existence of real or apprehended 
} hy the police of having something \Vvar, invasion or insurrection, ‘‘to do 
=! to do with her death. and authorize such acts and things, 
a It will be remembered that Mi and make from time to time such 
‘ Stuart was arrested on October 1 on orders and regulations ine, AS 
> a charge of public mischief. For deems necessary or advisable for 
more than four weeks he was held the security, defence, peace, order 
without bail; during three of those and welfare of Canada’. In effect, 
Re weeks he was without benefit of such a_ proclamation transfers a 
sy legal counsel. On one occasion dur great part of the power to legislate 
ing that period he was subjected to from Parliament to the Executive. 
about seventeen hours of uninter- The most common defence of its 
wis rupted questioning by the police. provisions is that the Act is needed in 
Then, when bail was set, the magis time of great national emergency 
hs trate fixed it at $20,000 property or such as war. It is difficult to see, 
$10,000 cash, “a preposterous sum,” however, how this argument ean pre- 
‘ said a Toronto Globe and Mail vail in the face of the highly effi- 
‘ editorial. for an offence which is cient and effective war effort of the 
a recognized in law as a misdemeancr United States without such an act and 
ee and for which bail is usually granted with adequate guarantees for the 
at considerably less than $500. Even-_ civil rights of its citizens. Certainly 
tually a retreat was made and six there is much to be said for the rec- 
A weeks after his arrest Stuart Was ommendation made by Conservative 
ee allowed his freedom on $4,000 bail. John G. Diefenbaker, M.P., in the 
A? Climaxing the proceedings was the House of Commons on May 16, 1947, 
Te finding of the coroner’s jury which that “the advisability of the repeal 
1, Pes absolved him as a suspect in the of the War Measures Act which has 
\ death of Mrs. Pohl been on the statute books since 1914 
‘ %e It is to be regretted that the At- should be considered. That Act,’ he 
TN torney-General of Ontario, as guar- said, “standing as it does, constitutes 
Pw dian of the rights of the citizen, as an invitation to any government in 
ae well as public order, did not see fit the future under the emergency 
i to intervene in this case at the out- theory to declare an emergency to 
Ti: set, to call a halt to proceedings the detriment of the rights of our 
iv “sy which were clearly contrary to estab- people”’. 
re lished standards of Canadian law 
a and justice. However, it should ( nwarranted 
. serve to drive home to the public a 
awk point that was made by the Special As an example of how the uncheck- 
eee Joint Committee of the Senate and ed authority of a Minister of the 
age the House of Commons on human Crown can produce results most 
te rights and fundamental freedoms in Canadians would not agree with, 
Ree, its report of June 25, 1948: “respect there is the case of Paul Belleau of 
Rey for and observance of human rights Q@uebec. The facts taken from the 
Ay, and fundamental freedoms depends court record are these: 
mo in the last analysis upon the convic During the war of 1914-1918 Pat] 
f° a tions, character and spirit of the Belleau enlisted as a volunteer in the 
vn people.” Canadian Army. He went overseas 
. That Canadians too often take and in 1916 was sent back to Can- 
their civil rights for granted is per ada as a 100 per cent casualty from 
haps best illustrated by a number of tuberculosis. He was_ hospitalized 
other examples for a time. Both in and out of 
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(500d care will often lengthen the usable life 
of power plant equipment and boilers. Part 
of good care lies in regular inspection by men 
trained to recognize early the conditions that 
would lead to trouble. 


Inspection is an accompaniment of our 
insurance. The Company’s reputation for 
inspection effectiveness is one of the reasons 
why we write more power plant insurance than 
the combined total of twenty-five competitors. 


Get insurance protection plus the benefits 
of inspection. It’s a stitch in time that can 
save time, production, money and maybe lives! 


q. Ask your broker or agent for details 
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inent physicians of the city of 


© * ¥ e Quebec who reported to the Minister 
Civil Liberties Must Be Protected iii jruits aware 


dosage being prescribed for him by 

eo. his physician. 
Their findings were not accepted 
Citizen by Colonel Sharman with the result 
that the Hon. Ian Mackenzie, the 
. then Minister of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health, named the Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine of the 
University of Montreal to appoint a 
board of three physicians to examine 
Belleau and decide what treatment 
should be prescribed for him. The 
board, made up of three eminent 
Montreal doctors, reported that they 
could not advise a complete dis- 
continuance; they thought that the 
daily dose he was receiving of ten 
grains per day could be slowly re- 
duced to a dose difficult to foresee 
precisely. The reasons for their 
advice were that while he did not 
have any active tuberculosis, he had 
been taking morphine for twenty- 
Against Medical Advice seven years and that his habit was 
now very old; that he had vainly 
In 1939 the Chief of the Narcotic submitted to cures; that formerly 
Branch, Colonel C. H. Sharman, his dose had been enormous (as 
against the advice of Belleau’s much as 30 grains per dav); but that 
physician, required that Belleau be with the aid of his physicians he had 
hospitalized and submit to treatment succeeded in reducing his dose to ten 
leading to complete cessation of the grains per day, which was com. 
use of any morphine by him. At the patible with his daily work which. he 
request of the Minister of Justice, was _ satisfactorily accomplishing; 
Belleau was examined by two prom- and to cut off his morphine would 
e isc 


hospital his physicians prescribed 
morphine on account of his physical 
condition. From 1929 to 1935 he 
was given a permit by the Narcotic 
Branch of the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health to pur- 
chase morphine up to an amount of 
29 to 30 grains per day. Eventually 
he was able to arrest his tuber- 
culosis, re-establish himself in civil 
life, support himself and his wife 
and reduce the amount of morphine 
to 10 grains. 














PACKAGED POWER 


have the effect of rendering hos- 
pitalization obligatory for an _ in- 
definite period; that, moreover, he 
would lose his living and he was not 
of an age when he could easily find 
a new position; also that he might 
become mentally and physically un- 
balanced and a charge upon society; 
as to the recurrence of his tuber 
culosis it was impossible to foreses¢ 
what would happen. 

In spite of this report, the Chief o 
the Narcotic Branch ordered hi: 
physician to cease prescribing mo 
phine for him and required Belleay 
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our Jobs 


Your power requirements may be big or small. requirements and recommend the right unit for 
You may want gasoline or Diesel. In any case, the job it must do. He can show you how 
there is an International Power Unit—a portable International Power Units add up to profitable 
package of prcductive power—to fit your needs. power on hundreds of applications. 

From the [nternational 22 h.p. U-2 to the And he’ll keep your power plants at peak 
55 h.p. U-9 vou have a choice of four models of performance. His parts and service facilities 
carburetor-tvpe engines. are always on hand to serve you. 

International Diesel Power Units range from Get in touch with him. He’s got the right 
the 33 h.p. UD-6 to the 180 h.p. UD-24. Here answers to your power problems. 


is a line of six Diesel engines that are scaled to 


almost every job where portable Diesel power ww INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


is needed. 


Your nearest International Industrial Power , OF CANADA LIMITED ‘ 
Distributor is set up to analyze your power Hamilton Ontario 
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3° | to be hospitalized and _ thereafter 

1 | cancelled his permit to purchase 

e | morphine and took steps to see that 

t he could not ,obtain morphine from 

d iny other doctor in the city of Que- 

t Yi vec. AS a result Belleau became a 

ospital inmate where the dosages 

f morphine were gradually reduced 

» one-third of a grain per day. While 

the hospital he lost forty pounds 

1 Weight. His appetite and capacity 

» sleep Were impaired and his tuber 

| ulosis started to become active once 

) |} iore. From June 1943 until April 

\ 48 he was in and out of several 

yspitals. Each time he left it was 

scause the Chief of the Narcotic 

ranch would not permit his attend 

ig physicians to give him the 

mount of morphine they considered 

» required. Belleau lost his position. 

é sed up his savings, lost his health 
id became a public charge 


=t 


ourt’s Findings 


The case came before Mr. Justice 
ngers of the Exchequer Court of 
anada who had this to say regard- 

it: “After listening very atten 


sil 


vely to the argument of counsel, it 
emed to me inconceivable that a 
linister could take the place of a 
hysician and prescribe the treat 


ent to be given to the latter's 


itients and the drugs 
ight to receive. It is 
‘lieve that Parliament 
im and Narcotic 


1299 intended to vest 


e Opit 








Ai Aa i U 
- * .. oe 
ntrusted with its administration 

ith such wide and orbitan 
wers ... Anvhow afte! y 
xamined the law and reviewed the 
recedents I*have no other alt 1° 
ve but to accept. reluc ly must 

iv. the doctrine expounded on t 

ilf of the Minister and the Chief of 
1e Narcotic Branch. The urt has 

power under the law preven 

Minister from transg ing hi 
iministrative function and entering 
to the judicial field. There are. in 
1] as the legisl. field: if they 
e not curtailed, the country mav 
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fused admission to Saugeen Memorial 
Hospital for an X-ray and treatment 


leased by the British United Press on 
March 22, 1947, we are told, the film 


for back injuries because of her race “Man-— One Family,” dealing with 


That 


speech and racial intolerance, a product of the 


expression is not as free as we may British Information Service, was 


think is to be gathered 


nadian 


1948: 


if 


) 
mal 
decision 


tures 








not 
propaganda.’ 
of the Quebec Censors! 
Quebec 
undertook 
Film 
ights of Quebec 


in others.’ 


Boa 


c 


rom this Ca- 
October 15, 
“Premier Duplessis said today 
that films issued by the National Film 
Board of Canada 
saturated, 
Reviewing 


1ip Bureau the 


censorship 


is 





MUTUAL BROADCASTING sing 


OF BROADCASTERS 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


banned by the Alberta Department of 
Education from showing in the prov 
ince’s public schools because, accord 
ing to government Officials, it ‘‘did 


mpregnated, not fit into the curriculum.” It was 
communistic 


the work ment had issued a verbal banning of 


also charged that the Alberta gover: 


two other films, “Every Man’s World’ 





bureau and “Don’t Be a Sucker,” exhibited 
National by the National Film Board 

1a1 As an example of a legislative form 

this do of interference with “the right’ 
rnment’s freedom of association, there is the 
ard pic- emendment put through every year 
ing of fed by the Prince Edward Island Legisla 
tenden tive Assembly to the provincial Trade 
Union Act. Under it trade unions are 

item re- required to be licensed and it is 
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ASSOCIATION 
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punishable offence to act for and rep- 
resent oneself to be a member of an 
unlicensed union. The right to give 
or revoke a licence is vested in the 
sole discretion of the Provincial Sec 
retary. No union is entitled to a 
licence if it has members outside the 
province or if their decisions or de 


liberations are directed by any person 





outside their membership In short 
it attempts to take away from the c 
zens Of Prince Edward Island the 
wf trade ) 
noadle tne 
yngress ( . 
norec< of I , 
examining Tnese 
tne yt rece 
¢ me ed f 
j clude t ¢ 
) J | a } 
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by legislative action on the principle 
of the supremacy of parliament, or 
with less ease by administrative ac 
tion. The need, therefore, exists to 
devise ways and means to provide 
rreater protection for the civil rights 
of the individual. That need can be 
net, in part, by adding a Bill of 
Rights to the Constitution of Canada, 
which would define in the main, the 

man rights and fundamental free 
doms that every person in Canada 


was entitled to and would reduce to a 





minimum the anhility of legislatures 
to take err X 
As Thomas Jefferson once said, “I 
f right te ng, which an- 
n ght to take away. A bill 
i rignts is what the people are en 
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Christmas Buyers Show Caution, 
Hope For Corrective Truman Plan 


By TAY MILLER 
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At home, President Truman. is 
committed to a tremendous program 
of social legislation. He still wants 
to extend social security, expand 
reclamation of natural resources, 
develop the St. Lawrence seaway, 
and to put into effect a host of other 
projects for the benefit of the Am 
erican people. Despite the Admini 
stration’s expressed determination to 
cut government costs, to hold de 
fence expenditures to $15 billion, to 
keep foreign aid within reasonable 
limits, Mr. Average Citizen is fear 
ful that the future inevitably will 
bring increased government costs, 
possibly more and bigger inflation 
spirals, and be an added drain on his 
own pocketbook. 

The Administration is fully aware 
that continued high prices are basi- 
cally the most important overall 
problem. Inflation will influence to 
a great extent the actions of the 81st 
Congress. It may produce a demand 
for economy that will hinder enact 
ment of the Truman program. It can 
be harmful to the defence program, 
to implementation of the North At- 
lantic Pact. which was under dis- 
cussion between the U.S., Canada 
and other participating countries 
here last week. 

A partial answer to the inflation 
problem revolves about the question 
of whether or not there should be 
price and material controls. Presi 
dent Truman has asked for standby 
price control and allocation authori 
ties. He has assigned his Economi 
Advisers to study the subject min- 
utely and to find the solution. Am 
erican business, which was so eagei 
to have price controls removed after 
World War II fighting stopped, will 
be squarely on the spot in the event 
that inflation goes sky high. Busi- 
ness leaders are aware of that, and 
they are devoting their best minds 
to the problem. as indicated in volun- 
teer efforts of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

The battle between believers in all 
out “private enterprise” and_ those 
who think controls, or at least stand- 
by controls, are necessary, is now 
shaping up. No one, it appears. wants 
price control back. President Tru- 
man is opposed to it but the rise in 
prices since controls went off has 
had its own moral 


Shortages and Bottlenecks 


Business advocates who argued 
that unfettered production would 
expand production and meet all con 
sumers’ needs have not had_ their 
predictions realized, up to this time 
at least 

The rapid jettisoning of controls 
failed to bring back “normal” trade 
because of raw material shortages, 
production bottlenecks, and for other 
reasons. National inventories reveal 
that there are. still critical items 
necessary for the manufacture of 
many every-day commodities that 
ive in desperately short supply. Con 
trols are necessary, it is argued, to 
conserve these materials. This is a 
fact on which many authorities are 
agreed, despite the “softer” market 
for consumer goods. and the indica 
tions that the long pent-up demand 
for war-limited consumption appears 
to be dying out. 

Since all controls were dropped 
excepting rent control. industry has 
endeavored to apply volunteer regu 
lations of supplies. These efforts 
have been laudable. but they have 
not been successtul. They produced a 
grey market in steel. Industry has 
shown, however, that it can improve 
its volunteer control efforts. Since 
the election, it is reported there are 
signs of greater willingness of steel] 
companies to cooperate. Despite thi 
many small industries suffer under 
volunteer allocations, no matter how 
equitable 

Commerce Secretary Sawyers, 
who, incidentally, is a strong cham 
pion of Business, admits that “we 
cannot in fairness expect people to 
cooperate voluntarily While thei 
competitors profit at their expense 
by refusing to cooperate.” 


In addition. lack of control of basic 
materials also results in hoarding 
and accumulation of stocks in antici- 
pation of price rises. The hearings 
of the Senate Small Business Com 
mittee produced ample evidence of 
this and of small businesses “being 
forced to the wall, exhausting liquid 
resources, closing plants ... all for 
the lack of steel” and other scarce 
materials. In such a_  dog-eat-dog 
struggle for supplies, the big com 
pany obviously has a tremendous ad 
vantage over the smaller concern. 


Controls Warranted 


Basic objections to volunteer allo- 
cations prompted the Administration 
to ask for mandatory control powers 
from the last Congress, which were 
not granted. The current situation 
seems to Warrant some form of con 
trols even more than ever, because 
of the foreign aid, defence stockpil 
ing, and military programs, and 
existing shortages of steel, copper 
and other light metals 

There appears to be no sign of 
early improvement. If Congress puts 
through the Truman social welfare 
legislation. public housing, more 
public power, the pinch is liable to 
be tighter. 

Researchers of the C.E.D. believe 
that American business and the U.S 
government can jointly ease the 


pains of boom or bust and even 
soften the less extreme hooms 0} 
slumps They suggest thai fz 








Venetian blinds go this 
shutting out light or admitting it in any de 
sired direction. They are prominent in any 
room or office and may be a pleasure to the 


eve or really an eyesore 


But the venetian blinds in their baked 
enamel finish, manufactured by Geo. H. Hees 
Son & Co Ltd. of Toronto, are an abiding 


addition to any room. 


The illustration shows 


gas-fired oven for baking these enamel finishes 
on aluminum or steel strips. 


temperature of from 200 


Gas baking and beautiful finish — yes, 
another of the more than 


for gas 


to 600 , run the full 
length of the oven and approach without touch- 
ing a support of any kind 


sighted government policies on taxa- 
tion, borrowing, lending and_ bank: 
ing will “help to prevent a climb to 
a peak of inflation or descent to a 
pit of depression.” 

The C.E.D., in a 56-page report. 
dealt only with the monetary and 
fiscal fields, but it believes. that 
economic stability can be assured in 
other fields. It mentions the handling 
of wage-price policy, of farm price 
supports, development of foreign 
trade, and through greater restraints 
on private business in good and bad 
times. The report: advocates, in cau- 
tious terms, the unpegging of long- 
term government bonds, a_= step 
which has been urged recently by 
leading banks and insurance com 
panies. The government has been re- 
luctant to do so, aware of the bond 
market slump that followed World 
War I 

The C.E.D. expressed confidence of 
the business world in the ability of 
government to reduce the impact ot 
another depression. The postwar Fed- 
eral budget, it was contended, can 
become “an instrument of unprece- 
dented power for good or ill,” as it 
covers about 20 per cent of the na- 
tional income, In addition, the C.E.D. 
believes, the American money and 
banking systems, and the private fi- 
nancial structure, have been strength- 
ened in recent years to withstand 
depressions. It points out, also, thai 
tnere is “a national determination to 
moderate fluctuations” which did not 
“ist prior to 1929 
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Because of the direct relationship 
of the nation’s financial position to 
his own pocketbook, the humble Am- 
erican citizen has a big stake in the 
forthcoming proposals of the Truman 
economic program. He is hopeful that 
the Truman plan will end the baf- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S CHAIR 


Story Of How The C.P. Built Up 
A National Press For Canada 





By B. K. SANDWELL 


~~ THE complex process of the build- 

ing of a nation, at any rate if it is 
to be a democratic nation, there is no 
part more important than the build- 
ing of a national press. Fundamen- 
tally the individual daily newspaper 
is a local and not a national entity; it 
has to be because of the nature of its 
constituency, which cannot extend 
beyond the limits established by a 
few hours of delivery time, and which 
is largely interested in the local _af- 
fairs within those limits and uninter- 
ested in local affairs outside of them. 
But the aggregate of all the daily 
newspapers of a nation can be made 
into a national press by collaboration; 
and that collaboration will be mainly 
for the purpose of providing news of 
a national and non-local character. 

The history of the bringing to- 
gether of the daily newspapers of a 
nation for this purpose is actually of 
much greater public interest than the 
history of the growth of any single 
newspaper—due exception made for 
the case of the newspaper which is it- 
self a national institution, like the 
London Times, and Canada possesses 
no such newspaper. It is therefore of 
the first importance that the history 
of this process should be written by 
an able pen. 

“The Story of: the Canadian Press” 
by M. E. Nichols (Ryerson, $5) is a 
perfect example of the way in which 
this sort of history should be written. 
It is amazingly frank, revealing in- 
numerable details of the squabbles be- 
tween personalities and the more se- 
rious cleavages between sections 
which have from time to time mark- 
ed the progress of Canadian rews- 
papers towards essential unity of ac- 
tion. It is completely documented, 
with ample quotations from the min- 
utes of meetings and the correspond- 


ence of editors. It is written with a 
perfect understanding of what was 
going on. And it is written in a very 
lively and lucid style. Readers who 
are interested in the general history 
of Canada but not in journalistic his- 
tory in particular should not rashly 
conclude that this work is outside of 
their range; there is hardly an event 
in it which is not symptomatic of 
some significant condition in Canada 
itself. The making of the Canadian 
Press is a very close parallel to the 
making of Canada. 


Difficulty and Incentive 


Geography was the great difficulty 
and the great incentive. The geo- 
graphical difficulty was mainly in the 
West with its thinly populated spaces; 
the response to the challenge began 
in the West, with the formation of 
the Western Associated Press in 1907. 
Incredible as it may seem, the tele- 
graphic news used by Canadian dai- 
lies at that time came almost wholly 
from the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
whose telegraph system had distribu- 
tion rights for Canada over the news 
supplied by the great American co- 
operative, the Associated Press, and 
added the output of its own news- 
gatherers in Canadian centres. In the 
course of a dispute about the rates to 
be charged for this service, the Nel- 
son, B.C., News published some frank 
editorial comment on the quality of 
the news supplied, and in due course 
received a wire from the Superin- 
tendent of C.P. Telegraphs in Van- 
couver: “As nothing seems to please 
you the Associated Press service will 
be discontinued after September 31.” 

The idea that a newspaper could be 
arbitrarily cut off from the only avail- 
able supply of telegraphic news at the 
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whim of a railway company naturally 
excited a good deal of indignation. 
SATURDAY NIGHT expressed the gen- 
eral reaction in an article which Mr. 
Nichols reprints: “The C.P.R. is un- 
able to get over the idea that it is 
the parent of the West .. . It is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for a high-up 
railway official to understand the 
spirit that beats eternal in the edito- 
rial bosom. It may be that an editor 
had little money when he began and 
will have little when he ends. He may 
not be much of a man to look at from 
the bevelled windows of an official 
private car, as he stands on the plat- 
form trying to collect a year’s sub- 
scription from a Siwash or a half- 
breed. .. . But whatever he was or is, 
he will be a poor tool if he fails to 
voice in print complaints people are 
making against late trains, high 
freight rates, car famine, or a short- 
age of coal.... The C.P.R. is play- 
ing a losing game in attempting to 
retain control over the news and 
views of the press of Western Can- 
ada.” By 1910 telegraph services had 
come under the regulatory powers of 
the Railway Commission, and in June 
of that year the C.P.R. surrendered 
its A.P. agency and began to with- 
draw from the newsgathering field. 

But the Canadian dailies as a group 
were very far from being ready to 
accept the responsibilities of a mutual 
newsgathering and distributing or- 
ganization in a truly national and co- 
operative spirit. Mr. Nichols’ account 
of the sectional mistrust and bicker- 
ing that attended the next few years 
of what was then the Canadian Press 
Limited is entertaining reading at 
this distance of time but the partici- 
pants must have been saddened and 
discouraged on many occasions. It 
was usually West vs. East. “Each side 
did suspect the other of possible em- 
ployment of practices permissible in 
an honest poker game. The West had 
in Eddie Macklin a master poker- 
player. The East had its protagonist 


_in Joe Atkinson, whose inexperience 
in the noble game found ample com- 


pensation in his intuitive understand- 
ing of it.” (Mr. Nichols’ book is full of 
shrewd personal comments of that 
kind.) 


A Complaint 


By 1917 the Canadian Press, many 
of whose members were suffering 
severely from wartime dislocations, 
had sought and received some aid 
from the Dominion government (a 
condition which did not last long), 
and an Ontario group headed by the 
Toronto Star and Telegram was be- 
ginning to complain that the West 
was being unduly favored as against 
the East. The answer was that special 


_ treatment of the West was necessary 


from the national standpoint. John 
Nelson, then of Vancouver, pointed 
out that “the assimilation of the large 
foreign-born population was much 
more the business of the Canadian 
Press than haggling over a few dol- 
lars and cents one way or the other.” 

The “rebels” apparently thought 
that they had a chance to break up 
the C.P. and get hold of the A.P. serv- 
ice for an organization of their own, 
but if so they were disappointed. The 
strange cooperation of the Star and 
the Tel€gram revived tor a moment 
in 1921, when the C.P. made applica- 
tion for the title “Canadian Associated 
Press’, a name which had been used 
by John Ross Robertson many years 


—Photo by Jubn Steele 
Rabbi Abraham Feinberg of Toronto 
recently honored by his congrega- 
tion on the filth anniversary of his 
ministry of Holy Blossom Temple. 





earlier for a cable service which had 
later been turned over to C.P. It was 
then found that as soon as the older 
“Canadian Associated Press’ charter 
was surrendered a new one had been 
taken out in the same name by Irving 
Robertson and J. E. Atkinson. Stewart 
Lyon of the Globe subsequently wrote 
that he and C. F. Crandall, the other 
two active shareholders of the older 
“C.A.P.”, had voted for surrender of 
the charter in the full belief that ‘no 
obstacles would be placed in the way 
of Canadian Press Limited in secur 
ing use of the name ‘Canadian Asso- 
ciated Press’,” and that they would 
not have consented to the surrender 
on any other terms. This explains 
why the obviously proper title for the 
great mutual organization is not 
available. 

The book is notable for many mas 
terly pen portrai‘s of the active jour- 
ialists who had something to do with 
the growth of the C.P. Perhaps none 
is more enlightening than that on 
George McCullagh, who in 1944, when 
the C.P. board had spent a long time 
trying to effect a compromise _ be- 
tween C. B. Delbridge, applicant for 
a franchise for the Vancouver News 





Herald, and Donald Cromie, publish 
er of the Vancouver Sun, said: ‘Let 
me take those two fellows outside and 
I may be able to reason with them.” 
He brought them back in complete 
agreement, and the News-Herald was 
admitted to membership without op- 
position 

There 


is even a good index. 


THE FURNACE 


| FEED him, I him. 

I shake him, I choke him, 
That charlatan, cheater, 
Supposed-to-be-heater, 

That Simon Legree in the cellar 


stoke 


I flatter and fight him, 
I light and relight him, 
That villain, that viper, 
That anthracite-swiper, 
That Simon Legree in the cella 
Robot of evil! 

O thing medieval! 

Oh, who defend him, 

That monstrum hor 
That Simon Legree in the cellar 


can 


rendium, 
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now on view in Canada. See them at your dealer's. 
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Flight From Football 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


| DON’T remember when my flight 


from football began At first I 
magine it wasn’t so much a flight as 


a stealthy and deprecating with- 


drawal, a matter of having a cold in 
the head or an essay to write or a 
visiting aunt to entertain and now 

Oh, darn it!—I wouldn't be able to 
cet to the game I didn't revolt. I 


merely ducked, while outwardly ac: 
cepting the lay encyclical issued to 
the youth of my period. Obedience 


was good, deep breathing and slow 
mastication were good, esprit de 
corps and loyalty to Alma Mater 
were good. Above all, football was 


There were years when I was even 
ible to persuade myself that I liked 
footbal There were the happy 
crowds, the brisk autumn air, the 
jolly insults exchanged, the great mo- 
ments when the crowd in the stadium 
rose to a single roar. Actually it took 
several seasons of patient attendance 
it the autumn games to make me 
realize I simply didn’t like any part 
of football. The winey autumnal air 
turned too soon to a mortuary chill 
creeping upward from the concrete 
slab beneath me. When I rose and 
stamped my feet and waved my arms, 
it was largely to restore my circula- 
tion. When I yelled with the crowd 
I felt nothing but a sense of pure 
theatricality. I didn’t actually care 
which side won. 

Heaven knows I took no pride in 
this peculiar attitude, and can’t con- 
gratulate myself on it even now. I 
longed to love football, but it was like 
trying to create for oneself a mysti- 
cal experience by listening carefully 
to a detailed description of a mystical 
experience enjoyed by someone else. 
The rapture and the transport simply 
weren't there. In the end I realized 
that what was wrong with me was a 
congenital deficiency. I was football 
dumb, as people are sometimes color 
blind or tone deat 

Fortunately I was able to keep ms 
state of invincible ignorance to my- 
self. I even went to a football game 
with a sporting editor and while he 
explained the finer points I listened 
with the wide-eyed attentiveness 
which disguises inattention and kept 
my mouth shut, except when I opened 
it to yell on cue, I was able to adapt 
myself on these occasions, just as 
someone in a strange church is able 


to follow the ritual of service, disguis- 
ing sharp observation behind an air 
of pious observance. 

Up to a point I could fool other 
people, but I couldn’t fool my- 
self. In the end I came to recognize 
that I didn’t know a thing about foot- 
ball but I knew what I liked. On a 
brisk fall Saturday when the crowds 
poured into the stadium, steamer 
rugs over their arms and flasks of 
whiskey nestling in their hip pockets 
to hoard up body-heat against the 
afternoon, I liked to stay at home be- 
side a comfortable radiator and read 
a book 

As it turned out, however, it was 
childish miscalculation on my part to 
imagine I could escape from football 
merely by staying away from foot- 
ball games. What I should have done 
was to hire a private football coach, 
fortify myself with benzedrene and 
black coffee, learn the game for good 
and all, and then stay away. 

For in the football season when 
football is usually imminent and al- 
ways transcendent, there isn't any 
way of eluding it. Even when you 
make a routine escape into the movies 
there are still the newsreels, which 
open with fioods in Tampa, close with 
a beautiful girl in a mink bathing 
suit, and fill in the interval solidly 
with football 


HAVE been told that football is far 

more open and exciting than it 
was in the days when I attended foot- 
ball games. Why is it then, that 
these newsreel football games look 
exactly like all the football games I 
ever remember, just as all football 
games look like each other? There 
is the opening shot. with the familiar 
row of raised undifferentiated der- 
riéres and everyone tensed for action, 
the scrambling and unscrambling, 
the ball that seems about to travel, 
the tangling, the sharp frustrating 
whistle and the beginning all over 
again... Well, I know that football 
doesn't look like that to anyone else 

it can’t—so I gaze and gaze, held 
by that one thin thread of interest 
that has persisted through all the 
years the fascination of trying to 
discover what it is that makes foot- 
ball interesting to everybody else on 
earth but me. 

The worst hazard of the football 
season, however. is parlor football. 
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Photo by Randolph Macdonald 
Edgar Stone, nationally known in 
radio and theatre circles, who has 
been appointed Drama Adviser to 
Community Programs Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Education. 


Parlor football, which is just the 
evening postmortem that follows on 
any big game, can take place in any- 
one’s living room. It begins with a 
huddle and once. started it sounds 

a 





SHE NEEDS MORE ROOM than she thinks to pass other cars, if her 
judgment of distance is only average. Of 50,000 drivers tested in the 
mobile safe driving testing units sinned by John Labatt Limited— 
less than 10°, have raved A on this distance judgment test. 


TWO "ROLLING CLASS ROOMS” 
like this are each equipped with 
9 testing devices. One device 
records the time a driver takes 
to react to danger — anc then 
get his brakes on. Another: tests 
a driver’s ability to see under 
poor lighting conditions. Each 
test is designed to poin the 
way to safer driving by warning 
= of weaknesses. I we 
<now our shortcoming: we 
can compensate for them by 
exercising greater care. \ 
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PUBLISHED BY THE PIONEERS OF DRIVER TRAINING IN 


exactly the same as outdoor football 
looks. That is there is enormous ex- 
citement in a situation that remains 
practically static. In parlor football 
the idea is to describe the afternoon 
game or some particular play, at the 
top of your voice. If anyone else can 
shout you down he gets the ball and 
hangs on to it till he in turn is shout- 
ed down. According to the rules, a 
player can make any number of 
points but these won’t count in the 
final decision: because there never is 
any final decision and nobody listens 
anyway. The game _ usually spills 
over onto the front walk about three 
or four a.m. for the last minute of 
play. You are then free to go home, 
give yourself a brisk rubdown with 
arnica and go to bed with a good 
barbiturate nightcap. 

Parlor football has some undeniable 
advantages over outdcor football. The 
seats are warm, for one thing, and 
the drinks are cold. Then if you have 
had the forethought to bring along a 
deck of cards you can go behind the 
piano and play Seven Up, which you 
certainly couldn’t do in a stadium 
with the wind whistling round all the 
corners and strangers falling into 
your lap. Another advantage is that 
you can be guilty of conversational 
fumbles (like, “Who are the Stam- 
peders anyway?”) or outrageous off- 
sides (e€.g., “Listen, on a good day the 
Parkdale Ladies’ Softball League 
could lick the pants off the Stam- 
peders”’) without being yanked out of 


the game and shut up in the master 
bedroom for the rest of the evening. 
Nobody listens, there isn’t any referee 
and so long as you keep on talking 
about football there aren’t any pen- 
alties. 

Any other conversational topic is 
automatically recognized as a “dead 
ball” during parlor football, and no- 
body will touch it. Take the Carleton 
election for instance. Is it a fight 
over Hydro, Communism or cocktail 
bars? Or is it, as Mr. Drew seemed to 
suggest in one of his more unfortun- 
ate moments, a male beauty contest 
with Mr. Drew way out in front? 
Ordinarily this is the sort of topic you 
can toss into any group with the cei 
tainty of starting a wild conversa 
tional scrimmage. During _parlo 
football, however, even George Dre\ 
is a dead ball. I Know because I’v 
tried it. producing nothing more tha 
the involuntary congealment which 
recognize as the replica of my ow 
expression when anyone mention 
football. 

Ah well, the football season is ove 
for 1948. Maybe if I start in rig} 
away I can catch up on the slack ¢ 
the years and be ready for the fal 
of 1949. I can see myself right nov 
making a glorious end run and gi 
loping right down the field with t} 
conversation. Yah, Yah, Yah, st 


her somebody she’s got the ball 
Let’s see, January, February, Marc 
Oh well, September 1949 is still a lor 
way away. 


HOW’S YOUR GRIP? A hand strength of at least 






res 


60 pounds in the stronger hand and 50 pounds 
in the other is considered essential for safe 
handling of the average passenger car. Drivers 
are cautioned against tiring drives if their 
strength is not up to par when tested in mobile 
testing units like the one below. 


MOTORISTS GO TO SCHOOL 


ih 
aq 


2. Is it safe for driver 
of Car A to pass Car 
BD Wm Car € is not 
closely followed? 














tei eaeth | 


3. Is driver of Car !? 
to blame for causin 
all four cars to be 1 


this difficulty? 


(Answers Below) 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Shite Cuts Would Mean Bedlam 
In The Home Economics Class 


‘a Missing Link” by 
May Richstone (S.N., Nov. 27), 
presents an amusing but highly dis- 
torted picture of Home Economics 
teaching which cannot go _ unchal- 
lenged. Education has been an easy 
whipping-boy for many failures and 
catastrophes of modern life, and we 
are now asked to accept the respon- 
sibility for some of the failures of 
marriage and family relationships. 

Home Economics as taught in our 
schools today needs no defence for 
those who are aware of its widening 
scope and progressive outlook in 
meeting the needs of the modern 
girl. The problem of increasing the 
carry-over into personal and family 
life of Home Economics teaching is 
foremost in the minds of teachers 
ind supervisors. The Research Com- 
mittee of the Home Economics Sec- 
tion of the Ontario Educational As- 
sociation has just published the re- 
sults of a year’s study of “The Place 
of Family Life in Home Economics 
Education”. A questionnaire recent- 
ly sent to over one hundred Home 
Economics graduates of a Toronto 
Vocational school revealed _ that 
thirty-eight per cent of them had 
married and were grateful and en- 
thusiastic about their school train- 
ing in Home,Economics. 

The soft and sickly menu_ sug- 
gested in your: article as a typical 
result of Home Economics training 
would certainly be condemned by 
any Grade IX student as breaking all 
rules of good menu planning. Mod- 
ern ideas of teacher-pupil planning 
used extensively in Home Economics 
today are supposed to result in a 
course of study to suit the needs and 
interests of the students. 

Such intangibles as family rela- 
tionships and personal adjustments 
cannot be taught out of a book. Co- 
operation with a group, taking re- 
sponsibility, showing consideration 
for others, sharing generously, 
working for others, finishing a job 
on time are all essential to success- 
‘ul school work in Home Economics. 

There may be some justification 
or the criticism of the laborious 





methods sometimes taught in Home 
Economics classes. But mothers do 
not understand that “short-cut” to 
an experienced cook spells “bedlam” 
to a class of giggling adolescent 
girls. When the students reach the 
short-cut stage, they learn modern 


streamlined methods which would 
be acceptable to the most experi- 
enced cook whose standards were 


equally high. 

We are very much aware of how 
far we are from achieving what we 
would like to do in Home Economics 
teaching. We would like our classes 
to have more time for practice in 
school and at home. We are trying 
for a better reproduction of home 
surroundings in teaching centres. We 
agree that boys could profit by spe- 
cially planned work in Home Eco- 
nomics, and this is included in pat- 
terns of teaching for the future. 
Home Economics is one of the most 
forward-looking departments in edu- 
cation, and we are confident that the 
training the girls receive is valuable. 
It would be truly regrettable if par- 
ents were given the impression that 
we are asking their daughters to 
digest a “sabre-toothed” curriculum. 
Toronto, Ont. HELEN FINNEGAN, 


Home Economics Department, 
Northern Vocational School. 


Blame the Kings 


OU, doubtless, share with me a 
feeling of disgust at the action 
of the kings of Egypt and Iran in 
divorcing their young and charming 
Wives on account of the fact that 
their off-springs have, so far, been 
females. The gesture leaves. the 
young women with a sense of defect 
or inferiority on their part which is 
entirely without justification for, as 
even the most elementary student of 
heredity knows, it is the cell of the 
male parent that determines the sex 
of the offspring. 

The complaint, if any, should come 
from the wives, in that the male- 
producing gamets of their husbands 
have not shown sufficient vitality to 
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establish a conjunction among the 
wifely gamets which are all of the 
same kind. I trust that the women 
of the world will raise a globe-encir- 
cling Haw-haw at the medieval pan- 
jandrums who are aping the late, 
but not at all lamented, Henry VIII. 
Brandon, Man. S.J. S. Petree, M.D. 


Comment on Hydro 


_ I find amusing is not Dr. 

Forsey's campaign over the fact 
that Hydro has been unable to fulfil 
its obligations with Mr. Drew in 
charge (S.N., Dec. 4), but that your 
usual so logical self could be so 
naive, as to expect that one so bit- 
terly opposed to public ownership 
as Mr. Drew, would make an effort 
to make Hydro function, as it has 
done so efficiently in the past, con- 
trolled by ones who believe in public 
ownership. As well expect a Cana- 
dian Army commanded by Tim Buck 
to wage an effective campaign in a 
hypothetical war against the Soviet! 
Oshawa, Ont. F. M. McLELLAN 


True Englishman 


WISH to protest most vehemently 

against the tone and contents of 
the letter signed “Recent Emigrant” 
(S.N., Oct. 23). 

At the same time he ought to be 
reminded that the most common 


canons of breeding and good be- 
e 


havior might have protected his Ca- 
nadian hosts who have good-humor 
edly allowed him to impose his illus- 
trious presence upon them from his 
supercilious remarks. 

The last paragraph of his letter is 
sheer rudeness and fortifies the idea 
that he is one of the naturalized type. 
I would let him know that to a true 
Englishman Canada is a land whence 
there came during two big wars 
hundreds of thousands of brave men, 
young, middle-aged and elderly, to 
risk their lives and careers most 
nobly in the struggle for decency 
and liberty; a land which has lent 
millions of dollars—not one of which 
has yet been repaid. 

ARTHUR JONES 
Epsom, Surrey, England. 


Queues 


} AVING been trained to endure in 

silence, I have hardly ever writ- 
ten to any journal but I cannot let 
pass without protest, the article en- 
titled “Englishman Takes His Cue 
From His Beloved Queue,” by Mr 
Peter Inglis (S.N., Oct. 2). I am not 
English, and having been in one of 
the Services, I have spent very little 
time in queues. 

Mr. Inglis’s observation is original 
for the same reason that many of 
George Bernard Shaw's are, namely, 
that it bears little relation to the 
facts. It may be mildly amusing to 
stand in a queue occasionally, but: to 


have to do it daily for the barest 
necessities is not thus but otherwise. 
“Britons, deep down within them- 
selves, enjoy playing Shortage.” 
“Playing,” forsooth! “Britons, in fact, 
quite enjoy queues.” Let Mr. Inglis 
tell this to the next ten queues he 
meets and take a poll, but don’t 
blame me if the answer is usually a 
good old Anglo-Saxon monosyllable. 
It may be that after years of training 
in queues and elsewhere, the English 
are accepting with resignation a good 
deal of regimentation in other fields, 
but no one can tell me that they like 
it. 
Sliena, Malta, G. C. P. W. Brock 


To Spur the Leaders 


i reading the editorial ‘“Thea- 
4 tre and Pacifism” (S.N., Nov. 13), 
I feel that the play discussed, *‘Good- 
bye, My Fancy,” has been misunder- 


stood and misinterpreted. The play 
represented reality, life as we ail 
must face it on leaving college. . . I 


do not think that it is wrong in any 
age, much less ours, to feel that war 
is a horror to be prevented if at all 
possible. Perhaps the best way to do 
this is to get the individuals in vari- 
ous countries to see clearly the hor- 
rors of war so that the leaders will 
be spurred on from the home folk to 
do more in their international nego- 
tiations. . 

Sarnia, Ont. 


JANE W. WILLIAMS 
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Lambeth Conference And 
The Church Of S. India 





By MOST REV. PHIL. CARRINGTON 


This is the second of two articles 
on the Lambeth Conference by 
the Anelican Archbishop ol 
Quebec, who was Chairman of 
one of its most important Com- 
mittees, that on the Anglican 
Communion. In the first article 
(Ss. N. Dee. 4) Archbishop 
(Carrington dealt with the nature 
of the Conlerence and its ad- 
visory relationship to the authori- 
ties of the various regional 
churches represented in it. In 
this he deals with the Commit- 
tees of the Conference, and es- 
pec ially with the movement to- 
wards reunion with other chur- 
ches now separate. 


AM not permitted to lift the iron 
curtain which veils the Larnbeth 


lebates, and this is well, because it 
as the confidential character of the 
Conference which made it possible 
x” the fais to indulge in conversa 
tion without restraint or reservation. 


will only say that one day we 
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speeches; but this shows that speeches 
were, on the whole, plain and short. 
The whole Conference lasted between 
five and six weeks. It ended up with 
three hundred and twenty-six mem- 
bers. 

We divided into four greater, and 
three lesser, Committees. The first 
was on the Doctrine of Man, and 
perforce took into account the deter- 
minism of the Marxian dialectic and 
the “pessimism” of Karl Barth; it 
tried to establish a Christian Human- 
ism. The second was on the Church 
in the Modern World; it deait with 
a number of the great political move- 
ments and problems of our time; its 
statement on Communism was par- 
ticularly carefully thought out. 


Scope Enormous 


The third Committee was the Com- 
mittee on the Unity of the Church 
and part of this Report concerns the 
new Church of South India, to which 
Canon Plumptre referred in his ar- 
ticle in SaTurpDAY NIGHT. The scope 
of this Committee was enormous. It 
had to study proposals with regard 
to the ministry from the U.S., Can- 
ada, and Australia; conversations 
with the Church of Scotland and the 
Free Churches of England; and ac- 
tual proposals for Reunion in Cey- 
len, North India, Iran, and Nigeria. 
In addition to this it had to consider 
relations with the Roman Catholic 
Chureh; the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. (Armenian, Assyrian, Syr- 
ian Orthodox, Coptic and Ethiopic, 
and Mar Thoma Syrian [in India]); 
the old Catholic Churches; the Na- 
tional Polish Church (U.S.); the 
Pnilippine Independent Church; the 
Scandinavian Churches; the Baltic 
Churches; the Spanish Reformed; the 
Lusitanian; and the Moravian. 

In many cases great progress Was 
reported. -In some cases distinguish- 
ed representatives came to bring us 
salutations. It would take too long to 
give names, but we may mention on 
one side the Scandinavian bishops 
from Finland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Iceland; and on the other side 
the representatives of the Eastern 
Churches; last but not least in love 
the representatives of the Presby- 
terians and the English Free 
Churches 


Special Developments 


Consideration of the above para- 
graph indicates that the diplomacy 
of 2eunion envisages something 
much more complex and gratifying 
than a merger between two neighbor- 
ing churches; it envisages the grad- 
ual coming together of a universal 
Church, which is spiritually one, but, 
under the providence of God, has lost 
its corporate unity. This “coming to- 
gether” is taking place in a remark- 
able fashion. One leaves the contem- 
piation of the world-picture, thinking 
rather iess about what we may do by 
some plan of our own in some cor- 
ner of the scene, and rather more of 
what God is doing with His whole 
Church. 

Among the special developments 
for which we gave thanks to God was 
the measure of unity locally achieved 
by the inauguration of the Church in 
South India (Resolution 52b). This 
was natural because the Lambeth 
Conferences of 1920 and 1930 did 
much to help to bring this Church 
into being. We have also (through the 
provincial authority of the Church of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon) officially 
agreed to the entry into this new 
Church of four of our own dioceses; 
this loss was of course a sacrifice 
on our part, but it was willingly 
made in the hope that the day would 
ceme when full communion would 
be established between the Church 
of South India and the Churches of 
the Anglican Communion, similar to 
the full communion which now exists 
between the Anglican Communion 
and the national Church of Sweden 
ov the Independent Philippine Church. 

Canon Plumptre regrets that the 
Bishops did not see their way to 
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] 
grant the status of a full intercom- j 
munion to the newly organized C 
Church of South India. ‘The: Confer- C 
ence, as it happens, has no power to n 
grant such a status. The power to do s 
this resides in the local and regional r 


churches. All the Conference can do 
is to advise. As is well-known, there 
is more than one view held on this 
point in the Anglican Communion, so 
that the position was a difficult one. 
On the question of reception to com- 
munion of South Indian Christians, 
the advice in Resolution 54 (a), (f), 
and (e) seems generous; but these 
clauses do not take the matter out of 
the hands of the local Church au- 
thorities. It is realized that difference 
of administration on this point may 
occur. 

More difficult was the question of 
recognizing the South Indian bishops, 
priests and deacons. Here a novel 
procedure was adopted. The diver- 
gence of opinion was admitted to ex- 
ist, and recorded in the Report. A L. P. ROBERTON, C.A. C. B. ROBINSON, F.C.1. 


majority of the Conference was in ; va ‘ — ; 
favor of full recognition now; a sub- Mr. A. F. Baillie, President of Penmans Limited, announces the retirement of C. B. 


stantial minority thought that it was Robinson, F.C.I.. after thirty-eight years of service as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
not yet possible to pass any definite Company, and the appointment of L. P. Roberton, C.A. to succeed him, Mr. Rob- 
judgement. What was to be the pro- inson remains on the Board of Directors. * 
cedure? Was the opinion of the ma- 
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jority to go oui as the policy of the 
Conference, and non-conforming local 
Churches automatically to lose their 
membership in the Communion? No 
such thought occurred to us. It was 
recognized that there would be dif- 
ferences on this subject in different 
parts of the world, but the wnanimous 
hope was expressed that such differ- 
ences might never be made _ the 
ground for condemning a _ sister 
Church within the Communion. 

How different this is from the pro- 
cedure of laying down policies which 
must be adhered to on pain of expul- 
sion from the organization, which we 
tind in various political or sem1-polit- 
ical organizations! We were all 
agreed in a happy unity on the 
grounds of the great tradition which 
we had inherited from the past; we 
were divided on the way in which 
these principles should be applied to 
present developments; but we were 
not prepared to exclude one another 
from fellowship to gain our point. 

There is also another important 
principle which comes to light; what 
the Anglican Communion is aiming 
to do is to hold fast within a single 
fraternal tradition two or more 
schools of thought. We ask for the 
sympathetic understanding of Chris- 
ian people in other Communions on 
this point, It not only helps to explain 
sur behavior on some matters which 
therwise might not be easy to under- 
stand; it also leads to a consideration 
* the first magnitude; Jf the Angli- 
‘can Communion cannot succeed in 
holding together her schools’ of 
thought, what hope is there that a 
‘e-united Church of the future will 
be able to hold together her compon- 
ent parts? 


Exchange of Information 


The fourth Committee was the 
Committee on the Anglican Com- 
munion, that is to say our internal 
problems. I have already alluded to 
some of its findings. It also threw 
out suggestions for building up a cer- 
tain amount of organization within 
the Communion, with a view to ex- 
change of information and discussion 
of problems between Lambeth Con- 
ferences. 

The fifth Committee was divided 
into four; (A) on Marriage and Di- 
vorce, (B) on Baptism and Confirma- 
tion, (C) on a Proposed Chinese Can- 
on, and (D) on the Administration 
of Holy Communion. It is with re- 
gard to (C) that a further regret is 
voiced by Canon Plumptre; he re- 
yards it as “most unfortunate” that 
the request for the Ordination of 
‘Vomen was refused. The matter 
hardly came before the Conierence 
in this simple way. A proposal was 
made in the Diocese of South China 
that for an experimental period of 
twenty years, a deaconess might (sub- 
ject to certain conditions) be ordained 
to the priesthood. The General Synod 
cf the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
sidered this proposal, and decided 
» refer to the Lambeth Conference 
1e question “whether or not such lib- 
rty to experiment within the frame- 
‘ork of the Anglican Communion 
ould be in accordance with Anglican 
‘adition and order.” The Lambeth 
onference answered perfectly truth- 
ily that it was not. “Such an experi- 
rent”, the Conference answered, 
vould be against that tradition and 
Crder and would gravely affect the 
iternal and external relations of the 
énglican Communion.” (Note the 
se of the word “Anglican” by the 
Chinese, and by the whole Confer- 
€ 1ce.) 


te i et ee a ee ae 


| | Inconvinced 


Conference re-affirmed previous dec- 
l\rations on the ministry of women, 
\ hich had a bearing on this question, 
and stated that the time had not come 
for the further formal consideration 
of the question of ordination of wom- 
ea to the priesthood. The matter had 
indeed been brought before members 
cf the Conference by _ unofficial 
groups within the Church, but except 
in South China we were not aware of 
any branch of our Church, or any 
diocese, which was giving considera- 
tion to it. 

It is disappointing, of course, for 
those in China who would like this ex- 
periment to be made, and also for the 
individuals or groups of individuals 


,&lsewhere who would like to have or 


| even to be woman-priests. The resolu- 


tions of Lambeth are in no sense hos- 
tile to them. They merely register the 
fact that the Anglican Communion 
as a whole is unconvinced; as St. 
Paul said when asked very much: the 
same question: “We have no such 
custom, neither have the Churches of 
God.” 

We must not end on what may 
seem an ungracious note. Canon 
Plumptre has expressed his regret in 
connection with three of our Resolu- 
tions; he is an Anglican, and it is his 
privilege. There are one hundred and 
tifteen more Resolutions with which 
perhaps he feels more satisfied; but 
he does not mention these. If I were 
to make a list of Lambeth Resolu- 
tions which I regretted, there would 
be more than three of them; I dis- 
agree with several; I am a Bishop, 
and that is my privilege. There are 
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also Resolutions of which he knows 
nothing, which were thrown out; I 
regret some of these. But those which 
stand, and are printed in the book, 
represent the general opinion of our 
Communion so far as it could be as- 


work may be as helpful to others as 
it was educative to ourselves. 

It was one of the miracles of or- 
ganization which the Archbisnop of 
Canterbury knows how to do, that 
our Report was on sale ten days af.- 


ence; but under modern conditions it 
could not quickly become generally 
available. It is available now, and 
therefore if SATURDAY NIGHT readers 
wish to read it, they can. It would be 
an even greater compliment than cri- 


SA Ral. 


certained by democratic procedures 
at a largely-attended meeting of its 
responsible leaders. The tradition of 
the whole Communion became visible 


ter the final service of our Confer ticizing it. 


in their presence, audible in their 
speaking, and operative in their 
thinking; I became conscious that 


The DOMINION¢ CANADA 


there was a general current of opin- 
ion which was Christian, realistic, 
broadminded, and well-informed; it 
was possessed of “sanctified common- 
sense,” which is the religious phenom- 
enon corresponding to “horse-sense” 
in the lay world. I came away very 
happy, but more tired than I had ever 
been in my life. I only hope that our 
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Eisenhower's Story Will Remain 


By WILLSON WOODSIDI 


* there ve readers who feel that 
they v ildn't be much interested 





\ A ( t i i 
over the war again, even in 
YOK DS Risenhower, thes Will soon 
se that teeling once they pick up 
sade in Europe” Doubleday 
$ Chose years, lived so intense- 
\ S iging back to life again 
Se ) S One Ss caught up 
} t rea qangers nd great 
deeds of our people The cares of 
day, often petty or concerned with 
persona materialistic pursuits, fal 
wa 

LA ye Sald I it the begin 
he inv person following the 
istory of our times will want to own 
s book NI rv ‘ should be 
tioned not to expect in it a detail 
itary history of the many en 
cagements of the wal It isn’t that 
all It is Eisenhower’s story of 
his role in the wat Since that was 
he role of Supreme Commander of 
he armies of the Western Allies in 
vading Europe, it provides a chapte 
the history of the war which could 

be written by no one else 





if, as as rel ted. Eisenhower dic 
tated this story in day-after-day ses 
sions within the space of two months 
ist spring nat aecount for 
some lack oft 4 hich doubtless 
nave pee! ‘orrected if he h iq 
worked it over Thus a Canadian re 
viewe Cannot help Dut notice tnat 
ceives but four lines, merely 

n happened. Can 





li ticipation in Sicily receives 
two lines; the struggle up the toe of 
Italy to relieve General Mark Clark 
it Salerno two lines, and no commen 

t 1 1 iS ot mentioned 





The Ss! ymment on the Cana 
( gF OY Day no description 
f the battle for Caen, and one line 
for Falaise: “The Canadians threw in 
fierce and sustained attacks.’ Wal 
heren, however, gets a page and a 
ilf The Hochwald and Reichwald 
ire not mentioned The crossing of 
the Rhine t Wese rets 1¢ ne 
Generals McNaughton and Crera} 
are erely ed Passing W LOU 
the con t which seores of other 
tfcers receive, and General Simonds 
is not entione Against this total 
t two three pages, the incident of 
Genera! Patton's slapping two sol 
diers rl tne Sit it i JAl DT 
ct Ves ft Wales 
I aver e slightest notion of 
iKINE I . ¢ yf this I nerely 
Llustr es tne t that while Genera 
EFisenhowe ) iv filled the role 
t Allied ymmanader Hnette tnar iny 
ne else co 1 have ind made his 
lame most synonymous with the 
mnncept of cooperation, he remains an 
American in the highest sense and 
is written a s which would be 
read mainly by Americans 
His Astonishing Rise 
Suffice it to say-that his story of 
the war is Incomparably more gen 
erous to America’s allies and in better 
proportion than tnat of any of tne 
ther well-known American military 
chroniclers His modesty and fan 
ness and the candor with which he 
discusses and takes tne Diame tor 
his setback haracterize the book 
oughout, The great soldier in this 


story is not Dwight Eisenhower but 
George Mars! 
One result ft this is that we will 
ave to look elsewhere for a final 
estimate of Eisenhower the soldier 


We are given a bare dozen pages at 


he beginning of his own background 
(On sSeptembe! 3 1939. he was a leu 
tenant-colone! in the Philippines. Re 


turning shortly to the States, he was 


given cOmmand of an infantry regi 


ment He remarks here that even 
after the fall of France, the national 
temper was such, and any sense of 
urgency was so lacking among offi 


cers and men, that the latter couldn't 
be Subjected to extended maneuvers 
or to route marches in bad weather 
for fear of their resentment and of 
criticism from parents and press. 

By May 1941 he had only reached 


One Of War's Chiel Records 


the rank of temporary colonel. But 
it is clear that he made his mark as 
a chief of staff in the Louisiana 
maneuvers of that summer, and that 
it was this which brought a War De 
partment call six days after Pearl 
Harbor. Marshall wasted no time 
testing him out. After spending a 
bare half-hour outlining the situation 
in the Philippines and the paralyzed 
condition of the U.S Pacific Fleet, 


f 
Marshall asked him “what should be 
Ou) iction ? 
Fested by Marshall 

Fisenhower “trying to show a 


poker face’, asked for a few hours 
consideration. Then he marched back 
with the answer that the Philippines 
probably couldn’t hold out, since re 
inforcements could not be sent due 
to the damage to the fleet. But, he 
pointed out, the peoples of the Philip- 
pines, China and Indonesia would be 
watching American action, and while 
they would excuse failure, they would 
never excuse abandonment. 

Therefore the U.S. had to do every- 
thing humanly possible, and the first 
thing to do was to secure the lines of 
‘ommunication to Australia and build 
up that country as a base. Marshall 
“Il agree with you.” Eisen- 
hower was moved to head of Opera- 
tions Planning 

But he shared fully in the conclu 
sions of a British-American confer- 
‘nce held during Churchill’s visit to 
Washington a fortnight later that 
major attention must be concentrated 
on Europe. As he says, “the United 
States was the only one of the coali 
tion tree to choose which of. its 
enemies to attack first. But if we 
should decide to go full-out imme 
diately against Japan, we would leave 
the Allies divided with two members 
risking defeat or, at best, struggling 
indecisively against the great Euro 
pean fortress. Meanwhile America 
carrying the war alone to Japan, 
would always be faced with the 
necessity, after a Pacific victory, of 
undertaking the conquest of Hitler’s 
empire with  prostrated or badly 
weakened Allies... As far as I know, 
the wisdom of ‘this) plan has neve} 
been questioned by any real student 


1 
ofr strategy 


repileda 


Where to Invade/ 


But in what a position was the 
United States to undertake this tre 
mendous task! Eisenhower’ spares 
nothing in his recounting of the de- 
plorable state of preparedness of its 
wn forces. On top of this» “WS: 
\rmy Intelligence was so appallingly 
weak that the Americans had to go 
to the British for information on the 
strength of the enemy 

He comments that, today, “in the 
security of victory and with the bene- 
fit of hindsight” it is easy to point 
sut the mistakes made. “But none 
f us can recapture in his own 
heart and mind the fears and worries 
the intensity of 
emotional and mental strain to which 
responsible officials were subjected.” 

Attack Germany, yes, but where 
ind how could they do it? They 
couldn’t do it through the Russian 
front, as supply problems were in 
superable, Should they strike through 
Norway, Portugal and Spain, or by 
air attack alone? “All were studied 
in infinite detail.” One senior office 
even proposed fighting up from Li 
beria on the West African coast. As 
to the Mediterranean, it was consider 
ed that the full might of Britain and 
the United States could not possibly 
be concentrated there. 

‘This could be done only in an 
operation which used England as a 
base. The remaining strenyth of her 
land armies and, above all, the aii 
and naval strength required for the 
defence of England could be em 
ployed offensively only if it were 
hurled across the Channel directly at 
the continent of Europe. Morcover, 
between the coast line of northwesi 
Europe and the border of Germany 
there was no natural obstacle to com 
pare in importance with the Alps.” 


yf those days 


SATURDAY NIGAT 


Another very important reason for 
making Britain the base was the 
shortness of the transatlantic cross- 
ing. the facilities of the ‘great British 
ports, and the use of sea-lanes which 
had to be kept clear of U-boats any- 
Way. 

This is Eisenhower's first contribu- 
tion to a dispute on grand strategy 
which runs right through the book, 
with Churchill arguing for at least 
a strong diversion up through Cen- 
tval Europe from Trieste almost to 
the day the forces spared from Italy 
were landed in Southern France. 

The three top American military 
leaders, Marshall, Eisenhower and 
Secretary of War Stimson were solid 
for the cross-Channel invasion (and 
Stimson is far more outspoken about 
the controversy over this than is 
Eisenhower). The political outcome 
or the war, with Russia taking over 
all of Central and Eastern Europe, 
has kept the debate alive to this day. 
There are some valuable sidelights in 
“Crusade in Europe” on the Ameri- 
can viewpoint. 


Politics and Strategy 


Eisenhower explains, for example, 
how political considerations were 
woven into the plans for the North 
African expedition from beginning to 
end, “illustrating forcibly the old tru- 
ism that . war is a mere continua- 
tion of political policy in the field of 
foree, The Allied invasion of Africa 
was a most peculiar venture of armed 
forces into the field of international 
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politics.” Yet Eisenhower and his su- 
periors in Washington completely re- 
jected this concept when applied to 
the war in Europe as a whole, or to 
the war in Asia. 

Politics seem to have veen impor- 
tant in North Africa because they 
were American politics, carried on 
intensively there by Robert Murphy. 
When it came to the insistent pre- 
occupation of Churchill, and even 
more of Eden, with the political fu- 
ture of the Balkans and Central Eu- 
rope, Eisenhower writes that while 


he had sympathy with the concern’ 


Which these “political leaders” felt, 
“as a soldier I was particularly care- 
fil to exclude such considerations 
from my own recommendations.” 
It was the same with Churchill's 
argument in March 1944, as the West- 
* 
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ern armies were ready to. sprir 
across the Rhine, that political co 
siderations should now be dominan 
that they should try to reach Ber] 
ahead of the Russians, and th 
Eisenhower should not have comm 
nicated his entire strategic plan 
Stalin. Berlin, Eisenhower insiste 
was “no longer a particularly impc 
tant objective.” 

The attitude even persisted aft 
victory and with disillusionment ov 
Seviet intentions ‘setting in. The pi 
posal of some of his American c« 
leagues that retirement to the line 
the Elbe should be deferred to secu 
Soviet agreement to several Alli 
proposals, particularly in Austi 
“seemed to me indefensible.” 

(And, although it was not in Eis: 
hower’s field, the same colossal la 
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emer ed 


of comprehension of the connection 
of politics with military moves per- 
meated American strategy in the Far 
East, by which they even paid Russia, 
at the expense of China, to come intu 
Manchuria.) 

Two other great controversies of 
the war come in for extensive airing, 
the question of how soon the second 
front could be launched, and the 
claim by Montgomery that he could 
have ended the war in 1944 if Eisen- 
hower had been willing to throw all 
available supplies into a 
around the left end, and 
Rhine at Arnhem and on 
Ruhr, while the Germans 
balance. 

As to the latter, Eisenhower says 
that Monty’s proposal came suddenly, 
at the end of August, and that he is 
certain that in the light of later 
events Monty would admit that it was 
mistaken. The stiff resistance put up 
by the Germans at Arnhem, he be- 
lieves, proves that they were not 
ready to be bowled over. Yet of the 
latter effort, carried on only with 
limited forces for the limited purpose 
of securing a bridgehead across the 
Rhine, he declares that it “unques- 
ticnably would have been successful 
but for bad weather.” 

As to the second front, Fisenhower 
gives a much more restrained presen- 
tation than does Stimson in his mem- 
oirs (“On Active Service’--—-a most 
valuable work). Stimson states that 
the invasion could have’ been 
launched in 1942, and should have 
been carried out certainly in 1943. 


sweep 
over the 
into the 
were off 


Second Front—When/ 


Yet when Eisenhower proceeded to 
31itain in June 1942, after a month 
oj discussion with the British, and 
examining their intelligence on Ger- 
man strength and their own, and the 
whole question of the manpower, 
aerial and naval support needed, he 
wrote in matter-of-fact manner that 
“we began to realize that a large- 
scale invasion might not pe possible 
until 1944.” 

For one thing, he admitted that the 
planes which they would need for air 
cover had yet to be built, the landing 
craft were not even on blueprints, 
and the American participants had 
jeered and hooted when Mountbatten 
had suggested the need for building 
their own invasion harbors. In the 
event, Eisenhower notes, some of the 
necessary equipment for the invasion 
only arrived in May 1944, at the last 
noment. 

There is much, much more in this 
book. There are sidelights all through 
.t on the other leading military and 
political figures of the war. on the 
Allied side and the Russian. George 
Marshall appears as a man of vision, 
determination and absolute integrity, 
viewed by British and Americans as 
the logical choice for supreme com- 
mander had it been possible to spare 
him from Washington. Harry Hop- 
kins is credited with an almost phe- 
nomenal grasp of military problems. 
reneral Patton is termed “for certain 
tvpes of action the outstanding sol- 
{ier our country has produced.” Omar 
Bradley, the present chief of staff, is 
‘a sound, painstaking and broadly- 
‘ducated soldier . 


. With a grasp of 


Nhe 


| ion 


statue of Richard Coeur de 
in Old Palace Yard, London, 


has been given a new sw ord in place 


©) of the one bent during the blitz. 


the larger issues.” 

Winston Churchill appears as “a 
man of extraordinarily strong convic- 
tions and a master in argument and 
debate,” ready to use humor, pathos, 
the Greek classics or forceful slang 
to support his position, but never once 
losing his friendly attitude when Eis- 
enhower persisted in his own course. 

Montgomery, he admits, had no su- 
perior in rousing the intense devotion 
of his men and in carrying out a 
‘prepared” battle; but he regarded 
Alexander as Britain’s outstanding 
strategist and as being “friendly and 
agreeable.” Tedder and Portal of the 
R.A.F. come in for highest praise. 

It is fairly clear that Eisenhower 
believes that it is types such as Alex- 
ander, Tedder and Bradley which fit 
best into an allied command, where 
“personality is of special importance” 
and “misfits defeat the purpose” of 
developing a single mind, 

The book concludes with a chapte) 
on Eisenhower's interesting experi 
ences with Zhukov and Stalin, and 
general comment on the Russians as 
he encountered them. The whole text 
is liberally provided with battle maps, 
including some large ones strikingly 
executed in color, and there are 16 
striking photographs. The writing is 
in good, straightforward style. 

Perhaps this is not a great book, 
but certainly it gives an indispensable 
account of the war as it was planned 
and debated within the highest coun- 
cils, and is a sincere accounting of 
Eisenhower's stewardship which will 
leave this fine soldier and great hu- 
man figure more firmly established 
in the public esteem than before——ii 
that were possible. 
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Judgment Day 


By KIMBALL McILROY 


'TNCLE ED was sane in most ways, 
but he was crazy on the subject 
of the End of the World. He said it 
was going to come Thursday, July 
22, 1948. On that day the worid and 
everybody in it, including Uncle Ed, 
was simply going to cease to exist 
“IT have known it just about all 
my life,’ he'd tell you. “First that 
1948 was the year, then later on that 
the month’d be July. Recently it come 
to me that the 22nd was the day.” 

Nobody paid much attention back 
in 1928, or even in 1938, but when 
1948 rolled around people began re- 
minding each other that this was 
Uncle Ed's year. They'd ask him 
about it when they met him, kid him 
along a little, wink at each other 
over his shoulder. 

“You laugh,” Uncle Ed would say 
when he caught them winking. “You 
laugh now while the laughin’s good, 
‘cause you won’t be doin’ no laughin’ 
on the twenty-third o° July.” 

Well, naturally, when the twenty- 
second rolled around, everybody who 
hadn't anything better to do me 
among them-—wandered around to 
Uncle Ed's right after breakfast, just 
to see what was going on. There was 
Uncle Ed outside his cabin, loading 
an old wagon with everything he pos- 
sessed. 

“Goin’ up on the highest hill I can 
find,” he announced. ‘Goin’ to be as 


close as I can get when the time 
comes. Could be the nearest there's 


goin’ to be the first in.” 

“Aren't you frightened, Uncle Ed?” 
someone asked him, for fun. “Aren't 
you scared, if the world’s going to 
end?” 

“Frightened? Me?” Uncle Ed grin 
ned happily. “Why, I been lookin’ for 
ward to this day for more'n thirty 
years.” 

“But suppose it don't happen?” 

Just for a minute a shadow crossed 
Uncle Ed's. face. His shoulders 
seemed to sag. And then he straight- 
ened up and faced us all. 

“It’s goin’ to happen,” he said firm 
ly. “It's goin’ to happen just as sure 
as you're standin’ there. You an’ me 
an’ everybody's goin’ up in one tre- 
mendous flash o° lightnin’. Listen!” 

We listened, and the funny thing 
was: we could hear thunder. Ot 
course, we get a lot of thunderstorms 
in July. 

It was sort of 
old man load that 


watching the 
He'd got 


sad, 
wagon 


the bedding on, and some chairs, and 
on top of that he was piling the din 
ing room and kitchen tables and a 
big sideboard. 

“You best be careful you don’t over 
load and spill everything off,” a 
neighbor warned him. 

Uncle Ed glanced up at the sky 
“Can't worry about that now," ne 
said. “Haven’t time. The storm's com- 
in’ up fast’. He lowered his eyes and 
they were bright and eager, “The last 
storm you and me'll ever see.” 

He disappeared into the cabin and 
came to the doorway again dragging 
his kitchen stove. A couple of the 


men went over to give him a hand 
with it. 
“You better leave this behind,” 


they said. “It'll make too topheavy 
load.” 


Uncle Ed shook his head. “I'm 
meetin’ the end with everything I 
cwn,” he said. “Load ‘er on.” 


It was all pretty foolish, I 
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but at the same time it somehow 
gave you the feeling like when 
you're coming to the end of an excit 
ing play, when everything’s built up 


to a climax and you don’t know 
what's going to happen, but you 
know something is, and you find it 


a little hard to breathe easy 

There was the black storm-cloud 
coming up tast, and there was Uncle 
Ed's wagon, piled high and swaying 
with that stove on top, and there was 
Uncle Ed himself, standing beside his 
wagon and looking around at us like 
a man who's lived all his life fon 
something and finally found it. 

I couldn't bear to think of Uncle 
Ed when midnight came. 

Suddenly there was a blinding flash 
ot lightning and I heard a shout from 
Tinele Ed. I thought at first he'd been 
struck, but he hadn't. It was a shout 
of joy. 

I heard his voice above the 
“There she is, 


thun 


der, boys! There she 
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bottles. 


and packaged 
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is! I'll see you in the Promised Land!” 

And then the horse, startled by 
the thunder, gave a little pull for- 
ward, and the load on the 
went over, and that heavy 
and Uncle Ed was underneath 


wagon 
stove, 


ACCENT ON GLAMOUR 


_ it’s almost five, and my man 

is due 

And my daily stint isn’t nearly 
through 


Shall I make m 
shine, 
Shall I or my littl 


vself or my woodwork 


’ ie 
» jook divine? 


I ponder on that fateful decision 
And then, being blessed with bit of 
vision, 
I dash for the shower, cologne and 
stull 
And pin my faith t powder puff! 
Ma RICHSTONI 
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OF CALL 


A City Easy To Learn To Love 
ts On Its Hills 


Nan Francisco Si 
By B. K. SANDWELL 


te. night we arrived in San 
Francisco was brilliantly clear. 
Our friends bundled us into a taxi, 
which turned a corner and assumed 
an angle as if it were climbing up 
the roof of a house. Only the 
thought that the driver must almost 
certainly have done it before kept 
The destination was 


me in my seat 


te 


oe 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 








the Mark Hopkins Hotel. “You are 
going to the ‘lop of the Mark”, they 


explained. “You may never get 
another chance like this the whole 
time you are here.” And_ sure 


enough the next time we went by 
night to the Top of the Mark the fog 
was rolling in from the Pacific, and 
though everything was clear at 
street level there was nothing but 
thick greyish white mist to be seen 
outside the windows of the most 
famous cocktail lounge on the North 
American continent. 

The Top of the Mark is kept very 
dimly lighted, so that the view of the 
lights of the Bay shall not be inter- 
fered with. I shall not attempt to 
describe that view. If you have seen 
it you won’t want me to, and if you 
haven't I can’t. There was a moon, 
and the outline of Mount Tamalpais 
was visible. There were the two 
bridges, looking like long chains of 
jewels. There were the cities across 
the Bay climbing up their own 
special mountains. There were half 
a score of searchlights stabbing into 
the sky. There were ferryboats in 
brilliance and an American warship 
in grim and almost complete dark- 
ness. There were no other vessels 
moving; Mr. Harry Bridges had 
decreed that there were to be none. 
Immediately below us San Francisco 
flashed and flickered and coruscated, 
in long lines of street lights, in 
theatre canopies, in single pairs of 
headlights flitting through the dark 
of the Presidio and Golden Gate 
Park. 

We remained in and around San 
Francisco for three weeks. Why is 
San Francisco so easy to learn to 
love? This was my first visit to it. 
There is no city that I have ever 
visited that I am more desirous of 
going back to. Not New York even, 
and that is saying much; but New 
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York is easier to get to, and I shall 
probably see the Hudson before I 
see the Golden Gate again, though 
it won’t give me the same thrill. 
Certainly not London, the London of 
1948 anyhow; and not the Paris of 
1948, though the Paris I knew in 
1910 would be a different matter, 
but that is gone. Not New Orleans, 
for all its Old World color, nor Wash- 
ington, for all its dignity, nor Boston 
nor Richmond ‘for all their storied 
past. 

After a few days one makes the 
discovery that San Francisco, while 
obviously and in every respect a 
great metropolis, is not a very large 
city. It is the metropolitan centre 
of a very large city, separated from 
the outskirts which are necessary to 
such a city and which usually cluster 
closely around it. This is the result 
of a unique topography; San Fran- 
cisco is waterbound on three sides, 
and even on the fourth side con- 
tinuous expansion is not easy. The 
great cities of Oakland, Berkeley and 
Alameda across the Bay are essen- 
tially suburban to San Francisco— 
so suburban that the one bridge 
which gives direct service to all of 
them is Overburdened and there is 
already talk of duplicating it. The 
result of this situation is that the 
metropolitan life of a community of 
several millions of people is all 
centered in an area perhaps twenty 
blocks square of downtown San 
Francisco, in a way which is not 
paralleled in any other city of my 
acquaintance. Ordinarily the boun- 
dary between the true metropolis 
and its suburbs is vague and shift- 
ing, but in San Francisco it cannot 
shift; everything metropolitan is at 
one end of the three-mile bridge and 
everything suburban at the other. 


The Small Mountains 


One of the results of the compact 
character of downtown San Fran- 
cisco is that there is little need for 
high-speed transportation, which is 
extremely fortunate because the to- 
pography of the area would prohibit 
it anyhow. For within the limits of 
this downtown area are half-a-dozen 
small mountains, each quite separate 
from the others, and all composed 
of fairly solid rock. Mountains of 
this character are 2 common feature 
of several Pacific coast cities; even 
Victoria has some “airly good ones. 
In Seattle they are of a sandy sub- 
stance, and at least one of them has 
been deliberately washed away by 
powerful sluices in crder to produce 
a flat area for building. In San 
Francisco they cannot be washed 
away. The city might have grown 
around them, leaving them as parks 
and public places, but the early sur- 
veyors did not think of letting it do 
so; they laid out the rectangular 
streets without the slightest conces- 
sion to grades. The climb to the top 
of the hill is usually a matter of four 
or five blocks of the longer size or 
six or seven blocks of the shorter 
size, and it is not at all uncommon 
for one or more of these blocks to 
have such a gradient that no vehicle 
can possibly ascend it, in which case 
it is provided with steps for pedes- 
trians and nicely parked on the road 
allowance. Vehicles go round by the 
next street. 

Quite early in the transportation 
history of San Francisco, indeed be- 
fore the horse car gave way to the 
electric car, a number of the streets 
on these hills were provided with a 
cable car system, which is native 
and peculiar to San Francisco. The 
cars are propelled by gripping a 
cable which runs in a slot in the 
middle of the track. It is an 
admirable device for overcoming 
such gradients, and it is still in use 
after nearly seventy-five years. Elec- 
tric cars even to-day would be less 
satisfactory, and while motor buses 
would probably overcome the grades 
without difficulty a recent attempt 
to substitute them for the cable cars 
was defeated by San Francisco’s deep 
love of the picturesque and tradi- 
tional. 

The cable cars now running are 
identical in design with those which 
were in use at least forty years ago, 


raz Tat OMe 
and I know of nothing more calcu- 
lated to produce a feeling of nostal- 
gia for the good old leisurely times 
before the outbreak of world wars 
than to take a ride on one or even 
to stand on the sidewalk and watch 
them climbing up and down the 
hills. It is a thousand pities that 
Quebec city, which is admirably 
furnished with justifications for a 
cable car service, did not establish 
one in the ’nineties so that it could 
now cling to it as part of the ancient 
heritage. 

The sides of these hills are almost 
entirely covered by residences, except 
that one of them is mainly occupied 
by the Oriental shopping quarter. 
The extreme steepness of the hills 
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Box 100, Ste. Adele, Quebec or contact 
our travel agents. 


A. B. Thompson, President 


Capacity: 
Rates: 











UNDER THE STARS 


Bright stars in the 
“velvety semi-tropi- 
cal night to en- 
hance an evening 
af dancing on Cedar. 
-- Court, one of the brighter 
- spofs in the Bermuda 
~ firmament. 


Enjoy Bermuda's most 
complete vacation facili- 
ties at these leading re- 

sorts; private beach club, 
18 hole golf course, 
swimming ‘pool, tennis 

- courts, and cocktail 
lounges. Superb cuisine 

and service. Ses 


= Theodore Titze, Gen Mgr. 
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BERMUDA HOTELS INCORPORATED 


William P. Wolfe Organization, Representatives 


67 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Ont., Plaza 3422 
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and 


INVITATION TO RELAX! 


The charm of Niagara 
atmosphere of the General Brock . . . 
to forget dull care for a few days of relaxation 
recreation. 
Rainbow Room with 
dance in the new Rainbow Salon atop the hotel. 


. and the genial 
invite you 


Dine in the greatly-enlarged 
its wonderful view 


The two new top floors provide attractive extra 
rooms which feature large picture windows and 
the last word in furnishings and appointments. 
Write for reservations now! 


double $5.50 up. 


Single $3.50 up, 


GENERAL BROCK 


NIAGARA FALLS - ONTARIO 


Vernon G. Cardy, President Wilfred A. Steed, Manager 
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- EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 
DWARF BUSH 


STRAWBERRY 


Fruits from seed the first year: easily grown. 


Bush form, about one foot high. No runners. 
Hardy perennial. Bears abundantly from early 
summer till killing frost. Has an intense lus- 
cious flavor and aroma like that of wild straw- 
berry; rich and juicy. Neat compact bushy growth 
makes it highly ornamental as well as valuable 


in vegetable, fruit or flower garden, borders J 


etc. A showy pot plant too. Though smaller than 
r commercial strawberries Mont Rosa is the largest 
t fruiting of any variety we know from seed, 
surpassing the popular solemacher and similar 
types. Its unique bush form and exquisite flavor 
place it in a class by itself for every home gar- 
wae den. Seed supply is limited. Order early. 
(Pkt. 25c) (3 pkts. 50c) postpaid. 
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AND NURSERY BOOK 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN,ONT. 


Angela Hotel 


Victoria, B.C. 
English Inn Atmosphere 


5 minutes from centre of city. 
Quiet and restful. 
Excellent Cuisine. 

Comfortable suites for two. 
Double and single rooms. 
SPECIAL WINTER RATES 

N. ISHERWOQOD, Proprietor. 
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NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS 


Relax in the balmy climate of 


colourful Nassau! Delight in its 
quaint shops, magnificent 
gardens, gay social life . . . its 
sea-bathing, deep-sea fishing, 
golf. Sterling area — no currency 
restrictions for Canadians. 
Cruise ships from New York— 
TCA from Montreal and Toronto 
—Overnight ships or frequent 
planes from Miami. 
Accommodation — 
Finest hotels, guest 


houses — to suit all 
purses. 
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For Land and Sea travel. 
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makes it possible to live near the top 
of one in a charming two-storey 
bungalow with a little garden full 
of subtropical trees and have prac- 
tically the same view as you get 
from the Top of the Mark. Most of 
this district was destroyed in the 
earthquake and has been rebuilt in 
a style most dexterously suited to 
the surrounding atmosphere. I do 
not know what real estate values 
are in this residential district, but 
as yet there seems to be little dis- 
position to build skyscrapers on the 
hills themselves, though there is one 
very tall apartment house whose top 
storey reaches the greatest altitude 
in the city, considerably above even 
the Mark Hopkins hotel. In general 
the sides of the hills are filled with 
modest and charming residences, 
often with a huge picture window on 
the side of the best view. Most of 
them are within five minutes walk 
(going down) of the center of the 
business district. It must be almost 
a unique situation for a_ business 
district of such importance to have 
so charming a residential area so 
close at hand. 

The other main element in the 
charm of San Francisco is, curiously 
enough, the impression which it gives 
of permanency and even a consider- 
able measure of antiquity. This 
seems an odd thing to say about a 
community which scarcely existed 
before the gold rush of 1849, but the 
earliest settlers and all their follow- 
ers seem to have realized that their 
city’s position at the entry to one of 
the world’s most magnificent har- 
bors, looking out upon an ocean 
whose commerce is still only in its 
infancy, was a guarantee of per- 
manency. The chief public square 
in the downtown district (named of 
course Union Square) is not only 
worthy to rank with any other in the 
world in the magnificence of its 
gardening and of the business build- 
ings which surround it, but also con- 
tains an underground garage which 
is the largest of its type in the world 
and makes an immense contribution 
to the city’s parking problems. 


An Established Habit 


San Francisco is said to have more 
restaurant accommodation and also 
more hotel room accommodation per 
thousand of population than any city 
in the United States. This is not 
wholly surprising, for as already 
pointed out its actual population is 
really that of the downtown center 
of a much larger city which cannot 
be incorporated in the municipality 
because it is some miles away. But 
it gives San Francisco proper an 
aspect of festivity and hospitality 
which makes it most attractive. It 
is of course a shocking fact that a 
very large number of these public 
establishments are licensed for the 
dispensing of alcoholic beverages. It 
did not seem to me, however, that 
the habits of the citizens were any 
worse than those of Toronto, where 
the number of licensed premises is 
very small. Certainly there is noth- 
ing in all San Francisco as depress- 
ing, or as calculated to drive people 
to drink, as the average Toronto 
beverage room. 

“Eating out”, which has. only 
recently become a regular part of 
the life of Canadians. has been an 
established habit in San Francisco 
ever since its earliest days, helned no 
doubt by the Spanish tradition of 
café-freauenting which was. well 
established all the way up this coast 
to Cane Mendocino long before the 
Americans took it over. San Fran- 
cisco incidentally is a hishlv ens- 
mopolitan citv, with a huge Italian 
povulation, very much at home in a 
climate and scenerv much like the 
Mediterranean. large French and 
Portuguese colonies, and of course a 
ereat settlement of Orientals. The 
Chinese have been there a long time, 
and even their phvsical type has 
chanved as a result, the women 
esnecially being taller and more free- 
moving than their mothers and 
grandmothers who came over in the 
nineteenth century. 

To those who know the lovely city 
at the Golden Gate there is probably 
nothing more evocative than the 
poem called “The Ballad of the Hyde 
Street Grip” written by the famous 
Gelett Burgess and published in 1901. 
Mr. Burgess gave special permission 
for its reprinting the other day in 
the Centennial number of the San 
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Francisco Chronicle, and we _ feel 


sure that he would not mind our 


using a couple of verses. 


Oh, the rain is slanting sharply, and 
the Norther’s blowing cold; 





When the cable strands are loosened 
she is nasty hard to hold! 

There’s little time for sitting down, 
and little chance for gab, 

For the bumper guards the crossing, 
and you’d best be keeping tab, 

Two-and-twenty “let-go’s” every 
double trip 

It takes a bit of doing, on the Hyde 
Street Grip! 

When the Orpheum is closing and 
the crowds are on the way, 

The conductor’s punch is ringing and 
the dummy’s light and gay; 

But the wait upon the switch above 
the beach is dark and still 

Just the swashing of the surges on 
the shore below the Mill; 

And the Flash from Angel Island 
breaks across the Channel rip 

As the hush of midnight falls upon 
the Hyde Street Grip! 
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Red Tape May Be Slightly Boring 


But Bribery Fails 


By P.O’D. 


London. 


SMALL as is the amount of news- 

print allotted to newspapers, a 
netably large amount of it just now 
is being devoted to the account of 
the day-to-day work of the tribunal 
engaged in investigating allegations 
against certain government officials. 
These allegations concern chiefly the 
improper granting of privileges to 
distilleries and football pools, and 
the suggestion is that these privileges 
were obtained by bribery. 

The proceedings are being followed 
by the whole country with a feverish 
interest compounded of horror and 
amazement and amusement—the pro- 
pertions varying with the political 
views of the onlookers. It would 
naturally be too much to expect that 
Tories, for instance, should be horri- 
fied by the “revelations”. They may 
pretend to be, but there is a sly twin- 
kle in the eye that gives them away. 
On the other hand, Socialist leaders 
are distinctly not amused. 

It is likely that the “revelations” 
so far made at the inquiry would 
seem very small beer indeed in other 
democratic capitals—a matter of 
small privileges for payments of a 
few thousand pounds or even cases of 
whiskey. Mere “chicken-feed”! But 
this is a country where a very stern 
view is taken of even slight divaga- 
tions from the path of official recti- 
tude. Remember the casual impru- 
dence which cost Mr. Dalton the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 


Ruthless Investigation 


It is not surprising therefore thai 
Mr. Attlee himself should promise 
full and ruthless investigation, or 
that this task should be entrusted to 
the Attorney-General, the formidable 
Sir Hartley Shawcross. No one is be- 
ing shielded in any way. 

Far be it for me to attempt to 
summarize the evidence so far given. 
It would be a lengthy and compli- 
cated business, of doubtful interest 
to Canadian readers, and not perhaps 
a very proper thing to do at this 
stage. But there is one feature of the 
proceedings which gives dramatic un- 
ity and value to it all, and which is 
probably more responsible than any- 
thing else for the intense interest the 
inquiry has aroused. That is the enig- 
matic personality of Mr. Sidney 
Stanley about whom most of it seems 
to centre. 

In spite of his English name, Mr. 
Stanley is not English. Mr. Stanley 
has had a number of names, begin- 
ning, so far as one can make out, 
with Solomon Wulkan. He is really 
a stateless alien, who has before now 
narrowly escaped deportation. He 
is also an undischarged bankrupt, 
who nevertheless manages mysteri- 
cusly to live in affluence. If Mr. 
Stanley has a profession, it may be 
described as that of “fixer”. He 
makes it his business to know the 
men who pull the wires; and when- 
ever somebody badly needs a wire 
to be pulled, Mr. Stanley is there to 
act as go-between at a price. 


To Amuse 


In a country where controls of all 
sorts are so multitudinous and where 
the getting of permits is so endlessly 
boring and so wasteful of time—that 
may mean money—there is a crying 
need for “fixers” like Mr. Stanley- 
Wulkan, shrewd, genial, enterpris- 
ing gentlemen who know the right 
people, and who can slip into their 
offices and call them by their first 
names. 

Such men might almost be regard- 
ed as an economic necessity, fellows 
who discover the short-cuts, untie the 
red tape, start things moving. But 
this is a cynical view that is not 
shared by the bulk of the British 
public, who gaze in fascinated horror 
at the possibility of such sinister 
and nefarious goings-on behind high 
and austere official facades. Whether 
or not they really do go on we shall 
no doubt learn when the tribunal 
brings in its verdict. 








to St. Petersburg, the famous ‘Sunshine City.” 
Better still, let the holiday vacation linger on into 
the new year and find out how pleasant life can 
be in this friendly, sunny, southern city 


St. Petersburg, the second largest resort center 
of the South, has won its popularity not only 
through its almost perfect climate, but also by 
the fact that it gives its visitors such a wide 
variety of enjoyment—things to do, things to see, 
places to go. All kinds of sports and entertain- 
tournaments, Big 
and other events 
moderate rates 


ment, festivals, 
League baseball, 


concerts, 
racing, 
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THE REOPENING 
FEBRUARY 1° 


AND COTTAGE COLONY 


Robert D. Blackman, General Manager 
e 

Completely redecorated and re- 

furnished by Britain’s leading 

firms, the Princess again takes its 

place asthe accepted leader among 

the Colony’s many fine hotels. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


or William P. Wolfe. Representative, 
67 Richmond Sr., W., Toronto, Plaza 3422 
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ing of his first name Bjorn, which he 
later changed to Byron. He is of Ice- 
andie origin. His parents were both 
Icelanders, though he himself was 
born in Victoria. Neither father nor 
mother, when they settled in Canada, 
could speak English 

Icelanders have been outstanding- 
ly successtul as Canadians. One of the 
most prominent is Hon. J. T. Thor 
son, who was before his elevation to 
the presidency of the Exchequei 
Court of Canada, Minister of National 
War Service in the King government. 
There are two Icelandic M.L.A.’s in 
the Manitoba Legislature. The noted 
novelist Laura Goodman Salverson is 
an Icelandic-Canadian.) 

Boss Johnson's election to head the 
Liberal Party and, as a result, the 
Coalition government of British Col 
umbia, was a surprise to many people 
in this province 

He is so obviously a diamond, even 
if, as some critics maintain, he could 
do with a little more diplomatic pol 
ish, that the Liberal convention fell 
for him. It is Johnson the man, not 
Johnson the politician they elected. 
He is a Canadian through and 
through. 


How It Happened 


How did his election come about? 

A coalition government has ruled 
British Columbia 1942. The 
reasons for it were that unless the 
two old line parties, the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, coalesced, a Social- 


since 


ist government on a minority vote 
would have been a certainty. 
In the Coalition government the 


Liberals held the largest number of 


seats and it was natural therefore 
that their chieftain, the Hon. John 
Heart, should head the government. In 


December last. Mr. Hart, who had 
spent 21 years in political office, an. 
nounced that he was becoming tired. 

Both Liberals and Conservatives 
laid claim to the coming vacancy in 
the The Liberals had, 


premiership 


since 1942, lost strength in the house 
by certain seats becoming vacant. The 
Hon. Herbert Anscomb, bull-necked 
house leader of the Conservatives and 
one of its ablest men, was boomed by 
many of his friends as a natural suc 
cessor to Jonn Hart. Most publicized 
Libera] leader the iob, and a man 
vhose ( s regarded by many 
s gy ! s was the 
Ho S. Wisr A ) ee 
c; Y NI S Labo 
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overruled. The Liberals assumed that 
the vacant and soon-to-be vacant seats 
in B.C. constituencies would be occu- 
pied by Liberals. “It is inconceivable 
that the tail should wag the dog” was 


the Liberal stand 
Liberal delegates throughout the 


province argued who should head the 
Liberal Party and with it the coali- 
tion government. They met in mid- 
December in Vancouver’s cream and 
gold ballroom. Gordon S. Wismer 
was a two-to-one favorite. He was the 
party machine’s choice and his oppon 
ent, Byron Johnson, was an unknown 
quantity. But when results of the 
voting became Known, it was the dark 
horse, Byron Johnson, who had won. 
He defeated Wismer by 475 votes to 


167. 
Boss Johnson is a successful busi- 
nessman. He came back from serv 


ice in World War I 
Field Ambulance and 
Corps) flat broke. 

At 29 with his brother Johnny, he 
went into the trucking business, their 
only qualification being that they had 
once driven drays for their father. 
They started on borrowed money. The 
business prospered and in 1930 
and Johnny sold out to Evans, Cole- 
man and Evans, Ltd., prominent ship- 
pers and wharfingers. 


(11th Divisional 
Royal Flying 


Boss 


I-xecutive Duties 


Byron was named manager of the 
operations in Victoria. His interests 
extended into the construction and 
transport field. When he assumed the 
premiership Boss Johnson was presi- 
dent and general manager of four 
companies, director of three and vice 
chairman of one. 

Voters have been sparing in their 
sympathies for successful business 
men and Boss Johnson’s popularity is 
based mainly on his prowess as a 
sportsman and on his personality. He 
is liked by most people with whom he 
comes into contact, even members of 
the opposition. 

A sturdy build, a trank, welescming 
smile, a forthright manner of speech, 
endear him especially to the electors 
outside the big cities. 

In his school days he played la- 
crosse and was also an outstanding 
rugby player. They were the davs of 
he-man lacrosse when it was said you 
were lucky to walk off the field alive. 

Nowadays he limits himself to golf 
and will take on anybody in a power- 
drive but plays himself out of the 
match on the putting green. 

In conversation wth the Premier. 
the topic reverts continually to what 
is his main preoccupation social 
security. 

“T believe in private enterprise”, he 
declares. “I think it offers a far great- 
er chance of happiness to the major- 
ity of people than any other system 
of economy. But it has serious draw- 
backs, which must be removed if priv 
ate enterprise is to reriain.” 

His first concern is ‘or a national 
scheme of health insurance to remove 
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the burden of medical and hospitali- 
zation costs which are, without doubt, 
the greatest single source of anxiety 
in British Columbia today. Life-sav- 
ings can be absorbed by a major ill- 
ness. Even minor illnesses, necessi- 
tating hospitalization, can swallow 
the economies made over years. 

He assumed premiership in a very 
busy mid-session. New to the office, 
he had within a few days to make his 
address to the House, consider the 
budget estimates, prepare the speech 
from the Throne, learn parliament- 
ary procedure, make an urgent deci- 
sion about the oil companies who 
were withholding gasoline supplies 
pending a boost in price, consider the 
plight of the Okanagan small fruit 
growers threatened with disaster by 
a cessation of U.K. purchases, apply 
for removal of the mountain differ- 
ential in freight rates, be sworn in, 
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form his cabinet and fight two by- 
elections. 

But main purpose of the journey he 
undertook immediately to Ottawa 
was to press for a system of national 
health insurance. Nothing has pleas- 
ed him more since taking office than 
Ottawa’s recent ‘announcement that 
a national scheme is in preparation. 

Next he is concerned with the prob- 
lems of men over forty. Unemploy- 
ment officials estimate that more 
than half of the unemployed in the 
Dominion are men over forty years 
old. Bugbear of these men are pen 
sion schemes as employers are in- 
creasingly reluctant to take on men 
whose age class would upset existing 
pension schemes or incur for them 
higher rates. 

“If every man at the age of 40 was 
entitled by law to participate in a 
superannuation scheme, to which he 
himself has contributed, the problem 
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existing appointments .. . and on the house, Weldtex 
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of unemployable ‘over forty’s’ would 
not exist” said Boss Johnson. “Only 

national contributory superannua- 
ion scheme will solve the problem 
nd I have made proposals to Ot- 
awa.” 

He said if he had the choice of em- 
loying a man 40 or over compared 
vith taking on a younger man, he 
‘ould always take the older man. 
Age must bring experience and ex- 
‘rience far outweighs enthusiasm, 
owever energetic youth may be. The 
lder man is steadier. He is a good 
+t for an employer.” 

Another problem which concerns 
im deeply is housing. From 1912 to 
329 there were built in the province 
7 homes for every 100 marriages. 


‘hree for One 


From 1929 to 1945 there were 21 
omes for every 100 marriages. A 
rrific backlog of housing need has 
‘cumulated in this as in other prov- 
ices, accentuated in the case of 
‘ritish Columbia by the influx from 
1e East. Family allowance cheques 
10w that for every family which 
‘aves B.C., three families come in. 
“Housing again is a problem which 
just be tackled at Ottawa level”, 
iid Boss Johnson. “I do not pretend 
» know what the solution is but it is 
rtain that a lower down-payment 
n houses by purchasers is a step to- 
ards solution. People simply have 
ot the $2,000 which is so often de 
1anded today as down-payment on a 
welling.” 

The Premier has his own housing 
problem, but his is one of selling. 
Premiership has forced him to vacate 
his $25,000:$30,000 home in New 
\Vestminster and move to Esquimalt 
near Victoria... Purchasers of house 
property in this class are even scarcer 
than those who can find a $2,000 
down payment. 

Whether Mrs. Johnson likes the 
more formal atmosphere of Victoria 
better than that of informal New 
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No Packing — No Planning 
or Distant Travelling 
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seclusion, scenic grandeur and lux- 
urious meals for which The Guild 
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Make your dreams 
of a Bermuda vacation come 
true at this distinguished re 
sort hotel... right in the cen 
ter of the island’s gay vaca- 
tion life. Dancing nightly to 
name band. Every opportun 
ity for rest or play... be auti 
ful swimming pool set amid 








Westminster may be doubted. But on 
formal occasions she has played host- 
ess graciously. “It’s part of my job, 
so I do it”, she said simply. But she 
dismisses suggestions that it was her 
influence in women’s organizations in 
this province which helped her hus 
band to leadership. 


“Do I look like a_ political influ- 
ence?” she asks with a laugh. Slim 


with vivacious expression, Mrs. John 
son does not. She looks a homey, ef- 


ficient housewife and her sense of 
humor must have helped the Boss 
over many hurdles in life. 

Around Victoria and in the influ 


ential Vancouver Club, of which Mr. 
Johnson is member, the observer can 
get different opinions on the Prem- 
ier’s capacity for premiership. 

Some of the boys in the Press Gal- 
lery refer to him as the ‘Don’t quote 
me” Premier. They deplore what they 
term his lack of decision. 

The Premier settled the gasoline 
question by permitting the oil com 
panies to boost the price of gas. The 
“sold out”, “no supplies” signs disap 
peared from the filling sations over- 
night. This seems to have been a 
correct decision as the oil companies 
were hardly likely to continue import 
ing oil at a non-economic price. 

With the sales tax of three per cent 
to be imposed on all goods except 
food, fuel and the real necessities of 
life, the Premier has had a rough pas 
sage. 

The measure, one of the most mo 
mentous ever proposed in B.C., was 
put before the assembly by Finance 


Minister Herbert Anscomb in a two 
minute speech. Delegates gasped. 
Social measures in B.C., mothers’ 


pensions, pensions to unemployables, 
old age pensions, T.B. and V.D. clin- 
ics and other welfare activities, cost 
twenty million dollars a year. The 
sales tax was proposed to find a large 
part of that money. 

Some say bluff Herb Anscomb of 
Oak Bay, near Victoria. leader of the 
B.C. Conservative party sold the mea 
sure to Boss Johnson. In any case 
it was Boss Johnson who had to fight 
the measure through. 


Opposition to Tax 


It aroused great opposition among 
businessmen who said the tax would 
be expensive to collect and have a cu- 
mulative effect. For instance, would 
raw materials pay the tax as raw ma 
terials, again when they were sold 
half-processed, and again when em 
bodied in a finished article? 

Boss Johnson considers three per 
cent a light rate of insurance to pay 
for greater social security. 

Critics of the Premier say his 
greatest handicap in office is lack of 
political experience. 

He entered the political arena in 
1933 when Victoria voters went all 
out for their home-town boy and elect- 
ed him on the Liberal ticket. In 1937 
the electors reversed their decision 
and Johnson left politics. In that 


lovely gardens and private 
ocean beach club. 

Phe Bermudiana otters 
either American Plan or the 
popular Bermuda Plan which 
includes room and complete 
breakfast with other 
available from fixed 
menus. 


meals 
pi 1cé€ 


HOTEL BERMUDIANA e HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
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N.Y. Res. Off., The Plaza, 5th Ave. at 59th St 
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period he did a fine job of work su- 


where a man can rise so quickly as 
pervising defence works and earned 


in Canada and especially British Col 


the O.B.E. umbia,” he said. He regrets even 
The political spotlight focussed skilled immigrants from the U.K 
again on him when with the Coalition such as crucible makers, for whose 


government in power (he was one of 
the first to propose a coalition), he 
was re-elected at the general election 


trade there is no scope in B.C., going 
back East. 
“Let them try their hands at some 


in 1945, the first candidate to win thing else. They’ll get along quick 
a seat in the Legislature on a coali- er’, he affirms. 
tion ticket. He admires Britain, which he tour 


Heading a coalition government ed in a Morris with his wife from end 


which has only 1's years to go is not to end before the war, but thinks 
an easy task, but if it worries the Britain is a land where there were op 
Boss, he shows no signs of it. portunities, and Canada a land of fu 

Boss Johnson would not be where’ ture opportunities. He wants the 
he is, were he not a B.C. booster. He Pacific Great Easteri Railway push 
believes in the province and in its ed through to Prince George and the 
future. For years he has been ham- Peace River country. He wants equal 
mering the theme, “better trading ized railway rates for the whole of 


rights for B.C. in Canada 
for the West.” 
no country in 


a fair deal Canada, irrespective of mountains. 


He considers public works pro 


“There’s the world grams an unit of this de 


essential 
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pression-cycle economy and has force 
ed the issue to obtain the importation 
of steel for public works undertak-: 
ings 

His honesty is beyond doubt He 
has given up the directorship of all 
his companies and undertook to do so 
when elected premier 

His C.C.F. opponent in the 1945 
election said of him: “I think you are 
a gentleman and fought a very good 
fight.” 

His qualifications made him a very 
successful businessman. It cannot be 
imagined that as premier he has over- 
night lost those qualifications. It may 
well be that, feeling his way as at 
he will yet surprise those 
who affect to deplore his lack of poli- 
tical experience. 

The Icelandic-Scottish combination, 
for all domesticity, is a very 
midable one , 
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For someone very special. for whom vou would 


select a Christmas eift of shining elegance. to be 
treasured through the vears ...a diamond 
wrist-wateh . 


superb workmanship... 


.. the ultimate in original desien and 
set with the 
incomparably beautiful diamonds of which 


we are so justly proud. 


A. Both Wateh and Bracelet are set with 


diamonds. mounted in 14 kt. white gold. 300.00 


B. Platinum Wateh paved with 
90 diamonds: the bracelet is also platinum, 
set with 360 diamonds. 2.000.00 


(2. Platinum cased Wateh with 46 diamonds 
and diamond-set slides. 1. 100.00 


LD). Exquisitely designed platinum Wateh, —.* 
18 diamonds. with diamond-set 
slides. 1.250.00 


lL. Fashioned in platinum and paved 
with 34 diamonds. with diamond-set 
slides. 1,000.00 


KF. Platinum cased Wateh. 10 diamonds. 


with diamond-slides. 825.00 JE 
YONGI 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALI 
Purchase fax extra. \ 
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From Spadina Avenue To Vienna 


In a Precise. Effective Novel 


By JL. CHARLESWORTH 


THE RICH MAN—by Henry Kreisel— 
—McClelland & Stewart—$3.00. 


sore GROSSMAN, the 
. f novel by an Austrian 
Canada, is a man 
might any day in 

Ward” of Toronto. An indus- 
trious, thrifty, undistinguished Jew, 
apparent ambition to rise 
presser in a 
lothing factory, he has yet 
put his through a 
1 course and get his daughters 
married. Having performed 
* to his children, he has come 
conclusion that he is entitled 
to spend his life savings of about 
yne thousand dollars on a visit to 
Vienna, the home of his and 
ized he has not seen 


since Nis 


hero of 
this first 
mmigrant to 


pass 


above his status of a 
large ¢c 


been able to son 


sisters 
mother whom 
boyhood. 
is shortly before Hitler’s 
Austria, and fear of 
overshadows the 


The timé 
innexation of 


that foreseen event 


lives of Jacob’s relatives, but the 
iuthor has resisted the temptation 
to make his novel a tract against 
inti-Semitism, using the Austrian 
political situation onlv to the extent 
that it is needed in his story. And 


that storv, simple as it is in plot. is 


told with a skill that many older 
writers might envy. , 
Wishing to impress his mother 


with his success in the New World, 
Jacob pretends that he holds an im- 
portant position in the Toronto fac- 
tory. His deception is borne out by 
the fine has bought for 
his journey and the presents he has 
brought to his relatives. In the 
Jewish quarter of Vienna Jacob, as 
the rich man from Canada, achieves 
which feeds an under 
vanity and compensates 
him for his career of hard work and 
poverty. 

The results of the deception might 
have been comic, but Mr. Kreisel 
has chosen to turn the story into a 
tragedy, changing the tone of the 
book so deftly that his events still 
earry the illusion of inevitability. 


clothes he 


in importance 


standable 


The novel is a masterpiece of 
pathos, made so as much by the 
author’s restraint as by what he 
tells. He brings out the virtues of 


his characters. their family lovaltv. 
ambition for their children and filial 
pietv, but he does not minimize the 
qualities that are less admirable. 
Even a pro-Arab might be impressed 
with his sincerity and find a good 


deal to admire in the clearness of 
his portraits. 

What is perhaps most remarkable 
about the writing of the book is that 
there is nothing to show that Eng- 
lish is not the author’s native lan- 
guage, except that he handles it 
much more precisely and effectively 
than many novelists born on _ this 
continent or in England. 


Very Salty Jack 
By A. B. MALCOLM 


SAILOR REMEMBER — by William H. 
Pugsley — Collins — $3.75. 
Foes is a book of salty reminiscence 

written in a chatty, anecdotal 
style as rambling as a yarn with an 
old shipmate. It is illustrated by hun- 
dreds of photographs taken by the 
author which are probably the best 
part of the book. They show the sort 
of thing which any matelot might 
have snapped if he had been permit- 
ted to use a camera, could use it well, 
and knew what incidents all too 
familiar at the time, he would want 
to record. 

The author joined the navy early in 
the war as an accountant officer and 
later spent two years on the lower 
ceck as a rating gathering material 
for this and a previous book, “Saints, 


Devils, and Ordinary Seamen”. Asa 
rating he served briefly in almost 


thirty ships and shore establishments 
of the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Canadian Navy. It seems unlikely 
that he could have stayed in any one 
ship long enough to become one of 
the boys. Any rating who could have 
himself drafted almost at will must 
have been looked upon with awe by 
his messmates. Mr. Pugsley got an 
earful of moans and lurid yarns and 
he dwells at some length on the stu- 
pidity, brutality and inefficiency of 
the naval service. Unfortunately, 
every yarn could be true and for all 
the author or his readers can tell, may 
be true. But Mr. Pugsley seems un- 
duly irascible. (In his previous book 
some of the yarns he repeated made 
one think that he was also a little 
gullible.) 

The book preserves a nice balance 
between the experiences of barracks 
stanchions and sea-going types both 
in Canada and abroad. It is written 
in the salty dialect of the lower deck 
(bowlderized, of course) but it has 
less of the authentic flavor which the 
previous book had. Mr. Pugsley over- 
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THE BURNISHED 
BLADE 


by Lawrence Schoonover 
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An exciting tale of love, intrigue, 
and high adventure. Every chap- 
ter has its share of thrilling 
$3.50, 
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THE VARSITY STORY 


by Morley Callaghan 
IMustrated by Eric Aldwinckle 


This story in words and pictures 
—part fact, part fiction—of the 
University of Toronto makes an 
ideal gift for every graduate and 
undergraduate. $2.50 
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ONE CLEAR CALL 


The Ninth Lanny Budd Novel 
by Upton Sinclair 
Lanny Budd’s most _ perilous 


adventures . from early sum- 
mer 194410 November 1944 
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Sess 


action-packed from cover to 
cover $4.00 
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LAUGHTER IN THE NEXT ROOM 
by Sir Osbert Sitwell 


The fourth volume of Sir Osbert’s richly filled memoirs covers the 
period from 1918 to 1944 and like his previous volumes sparkles 


‘with colour, humour and talented writing. $4.25 


fe; CHRISTMAS “GIFT SUGGESTIONS” @% 


THE BISHOP’S 
MANTLE 


by Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


An absorbing novel of the 
drama, problems and opportu- 
nities encountered by a young 
minister of a fashionable city 
church. $3.50 


LIFE STORY 


by Phyllis Bentley 


A Phyllis Bentley novel always 
pleases. Life Story tells of 80 rich 
years in the life of a charming 
autocrat—a woman who _ has 
known poverty and luxury, sor- 


row and happiness. $3.25 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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HENRY KREISEL 


reaches himself in droppin’ most of 
his terminal g’s, an affectation which 
is the mark of a very salty jack in- 
deed. Terms which might confuse 
shore-going readers are explained in 
footnotes. It is surprising to see in 
one of these that a one-time pay- 
master thinks that K.R. & A.I. stands 
for King’s Rules and Admiralty In- 
structions. 

“Sailor Remember” is not one long 





NYLON 
PRESS 
CLOTH } 


LONGER LASTING — 


Nylon press cloth fabrics have a 
useful life from three to four times 
as long as those of others commonly 
used, 


HEAT RESISTANT — 
Nylon resists heat . ; ; and another 
important feature is, that while the 
press cloth may become slightly dis- 
colored by the steam, there is no 
danger of any stains being trans- 


ferred to the garments being pressed. 


NON-ABSORBENT — 

Nylon does not become tack v through 
picking up starch from articles being 
pressed. Therefore the articles can be 
removed more easily — and more 
quickly. ‘This makes a considerable 
saving in the operator’s time and 
efliciency. 


tale of woe, but the pleasanter side 
of life on the lower deck is under- 
emphasized. There are touches of 
humor, a minimum of sentimental 
nostalgia and commendably few hero- 
ics. Nevertheless, it is not a book 
calculated to encourage recruiting. 


Moider On B’Way 
By LUCY VAN GOGH 


THE DAMON RUNYON STORY—by 
Ed. Weiner—Longmans, Green— 
$3.50. 


T IS possible to admire Damon Run.- 
yon’s dexterity in the invention of 
picturesque phrases suitable for utter- 
ance by hardboiled racing men, 
pugilists, bootleggers and their lady 
friends, without feeling any special 
approval of his character. 

He was the kind of reporter who is 
the city editor's dream for the most 
ruthless kind of tabloid daily. His 
highest achievement in that realm of 
art was about the Hall-Mills murder 
case in 1922, though he was still pro- 
ducing fairly mephitic stories about 
the Ruth Snyder case in 1927. His 
ethical sense was exactly the same as 
that of one of his own “equalizers”— 
the Runyon synonym for a revolver, 

which was doubtless no fault of his 
since it is now well understood that 
whatever ethical sense anybody has is 
purely the product of his ancestors 
and his early environment, and noth- 


ing could have been more unethica] 
than Runyon’s early environment ex- 
cept possibly his paternal ancestor: 
his mother was fortunate enough 1, 
die young. 

Mr. Weiner has used as free 
imagination on Runyon as Runy: 
did on his murder defendants and p1 


an 


} 


duced as readable a story, whic} 


seems like poetic justice, and M 
Walter Winchell has helped. 
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In Pastures 
Green 
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C-I-L NYLON AIDS EFFICIENCY IN LAUNDRIES 


.-. Still another industry benefits from adapting 
nylon’s unique qualities to special technical uses... 


CAN NYLON CUT YOUR COSTS 
OR INCREASE YOUR PROFITS? 


ewe in all sorts of industries are 
taking advantage of nylon’s special 
qualities for a wide variety of processes. 


Size for size, its fibres are strong as 
structural steel. Then, too, nylon resists 
abrasion, is smooth, little affected by 
mildew, bacterial decay, oil or alkalis. 
It stands up under grinding speeds and 
high temperatures. 

And it is light! Its lightness is only one 
of many reasons why manufacturers 
are constantly finding competitive 
sales advantages through adopting 
nylon for products as diversified as 
clothes and fishing lines, tents and 
industrial rope. 


Because of its unique advantages, nylon 
makes good products better and new 
products possible. 


If you use textile fibres in your products, 
or processes, check into the money- 
saving, profit-making advantages of 
nylon. Our technicians will be glad to 
consult with you. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Nylon Division - 


Merchandising Service 


P.O. Box 10, Montreal, Que. 
Manufacturers of Nylon Yarns and Staple Fibre 
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profit from the properties of | 


NYLON FIBRES “a 


$ 
HIGH STRENGTH «- LIGHT WEIGHT 
TOUGHNESS + DURABILITY 
ELASTICITY + FLEXIBILITY 
LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION 
QUICK DRYING + EASY CLEANING 


RESISTANCE TO DETERIORATION BY 
MILDEW, SOIL ROT, PETROLEUM OILS 
AND ALKALIES 


HEAT-SETTING ADVANTAGES 
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Halifax In A Balanced Treatment 
That Mirrors Its Achievement 


By MALCOLM NELLES 


HALIFAX, WARDEN OF THE NORTH— 
by Thomas H. Raddall—McClelland 

& Stewart—$6.00. 

N°? CANADIAN city, even Quebec, 

retains more of a sense of its 
past than Halifax. Through its long 
history it has always been a garrison 
town, a naval base and the seat of 
prosperous merchant houses trading 
with the world. Through its streets 
and harbor have passed a diverse 
gallery of characters; princes and 
privateers. soldiers and soubrettes, 
and mingling with them have been 
the proper Haligonians, both Brah- 
mins and waterfront riffraff. 

Looking outward, like no other 
Canadian city, Halifax has thriven 
on war and sea-borne trade. It was 
as vital in the distant struggles of 
the eighteenth century as in the two 
most recent wars. Even the Ameri- 
can Civil War created a boom in 
Halifax and feeling ran high between 
the supporters of North and South. 

There have been other books about 
Canadian cities, many of them by 
earnest antiquarians, painstaking 
and deadly dull. Halifax deserves 
better, and has been better used by 
Thomas Raddall, who is already 
established as a first-rate historical 
novelist.» Raddall tells the long and 
gallant story of the warden of the 
honour of the north with great vivid- 
ness and skill. His readers will live 
through the tumultuous years of war 
and prosperity and the drear years 
of peace and slack times. 

Historical perspective is not dis- 
torted by undue attention to the 
recent past. The last fifty years 
receive relatively no more space 
than the preceding two hundred. 
Outstanding events within living 
memory, such as the great explosion 
and the VE day riots appear as inci- 
dents among others which in their 
day stirred the townsfolk no less. 

The physical format of the book 
is as admirable as the story itself. 
The dust jacket is from an old paint- 
ing of the harbor and the end papers 
from an eighteenth century view of 
the town. It is generously illustrated 
by contemporary prints and draw 
ings, supplemented by Donald C. 
Mackay’s pen and ink sketches. The 
publishers may be proud of a well- 
designed book which does justice to 
Mr. Raddall’s distinguished work. 


Dignified Hosts 
By HARRY BOYLE 


CAPE BRETON, ISLE OF ROMANCE — 
by Arthur Walworth — Longmans, 
Green — $3.50. 

N 1874, Charles Dudley Warner 

wrote what was possibly one of 
the best and certainly one of the first 

Canadian travel books. His words 

regarding Cape Breton, “The most 

electric American, heir of all the 
nervous diseases of the ages, could 
not but find peace in this scene of 

tranquil beauty,” are confirmed in a 

recent travel book by Arthur Wal- 

worth on the same subject. 

I have often felt that travel books 
could be placed in two classifications. 
One type is written by “drawing room 
explorers” who dash through a region 
and pick up all the travel folders 
available and then concentrate on 
lecturing, giving each group what it 
wants to hear. The second type is 
written by a man with a genuine feel- 
ing for the locale, who gives the im- 
pression that he was lured into writ- 
ing the book because he wanted other 
people to share in his discovery. 
Arthur Walworth wants to share his 
emotions towards a land of remark- 
able natural grandeur and his sym- 
pathetic understanding toward a peo- 
ple who have found in their natural 
isolation and constant battle with the 
elements, a deep and _ satisfying 
philosophy. 

The visitor to Cape Breton could 
well afford to study this book. It 
has a wealth of information concern- 
ing the game and fish laws of Nova 
Scotia as well as other general tips 
which will be of assistance to tourists. 


At the same time it will give the 
reader one important bit of informa- 
tion. In the seclusion of the sturdy 
island, the tourist is regarded more 
in the way of the “traveller or way- 
farer”, welcome to the hospitality 
and accommodation of the host. Cape 
Bretoners for the most part still 
maintain a quiet dignity and have not 
succumbed to the cheap and tawdry, 
so often associated in this day and 
age with our tourist industry. 
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Usual Delicacy 
By ROBERT AYRE 


LONG AFTER SUMMER—by Robert Nathan— 


Ryerson—$2.25. 
OBERT Nathan disarms criticism. 
If his little tales are too whim- 
sical and sentimental for you, the 
sensible thing is to leave them alone. 
This one tells the innocent love story 
of two children, Johanna, an orphan 
who comes to work for the narrator 
in his Cape Cod cottage, and Jot, who 
helps his father as a lobsterman. 
When Jot is drowned, Johanna lives 
her precious summer over again with 
his ghost. Time runs backward and 
the crisis comes when she reaches 
spring and the orphanage once more. 
Mr. Nathan tells his story with his 
usual delicacy and appreciates the 
changing moods of land and water 
with gentle poetry. 


Che Other Christutas 


Christmas—a time of candle-light flickering on happy faces, a time of carols and good cheer, 


And deep within us all is still another Christmas, the Christmas guiding our every day — 
a Christmas born for us of a tolerance and understanding that goes beyond words; born tor us 


so that men may live in harmony, with purpose to their lives and benevolence in their hearts. 


of brightly-wrapped gifts and tinselled trees. 


This is the other Christmas, the spiritual Christmas 
























An UNUSUAL 


Christmas 
Present... 
Here is a chance to give 
friends a present that will 
provide a literary treat every 


month for a whole year. 
The Readers Union (the 


first English book club with 
a World-wide membership) 
can now accept a_ limited 
number of new members in 
Canada. The Readers Union 
sifts what is GOOD from what 


is NEW. If interested, please 
write for full information. 


READERS UNION 
224 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto. 
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ahs Given Structure And Discipline 
ek MeArthur Reeains His Stature 


ee af By BK. SANDWELI 
qe IN PASTURES GREEN—by Peter Mc 
A Arthur—Dent—-$3.75 

Me 8 “IN Pastures Green” as originally 


published in 1915 was a collection 

ot articles which had been written by 
McArthur on his farm in Ekfrid afte 
his return from New York. They had 
appeared in the Toronto Globe and 
et the Farmers Advocate of London, 
Ont. MeArthur, whose laziness was 
. so magnificent as to constitute a 
badge of nobility, did practically no 

editing on them when he made them 

into a book; and Kenneth McNeill 

Wells, who as all readers of ‘The Owl 

‘} Pen” Know is an industrious man as 
. well as a man of great literary judg- 
hy ment, has done exactly what the book 
i needed. He has chopped out a great 

‘ deal of purely ephemeral matter. re 
’ irranged the whole thing in a pattern 
rp of seasons, and emphasized the deli 
cate sensitivity to the processes of 

nature on the farm, which was Mc 


: Arthur’s most distinguishing quality. Iwo woodcuts by Lucille Oille 
ne This reviewer has been maintain 
ing for a long time that McArthur bother. Canada cannot permanently 
was entitled to a higher place in criti neglect a mind which was capable, on 
‘ cal esteem than he at present occu seeing a mud turtle on the bottom of 
pies, and this treatment is exactly a pond, of quoting the lines about 
Is what his work needs, supplying as it Sabrina 
does the structure and discipline “Under the glassy, cool, translucent 
4 about which he himself refused to wave. 
‘ In twisted braids of lilies Knitting 
td The loose train of thine amber drop- 
) ping hair,” 
and then observing that “Of course 
the mud turtle didn’t have any hair, 
| but otherwise the quotation was Satis- 
: factory.” 
‘he book is adorned with a number 
of illustrations in the only process 
\, suitable for books about agricultural 
8 nature, namely the woodcut. They are 
i by Lucille Oille. They are admirabls 
Mie! executed with .just the combination of 


vigor and naive charm that the sub- 
ject calls for It is a book to give 
away, to the right people, but defi- 
nitely not without keeping a copy for 
oneself. 


Yuan TX ee Moutons” 


By LUCY VAN GOGH 


ONE THING AFTER ANOTHER—by C. 
B. Pyper—Dent—-$3.50. 

\ R. PYPER now writes for the 

4 Toronto Telegram about the 














a 4:5 United Nations, the greatness of the 
ye F From Peter McArthur's late Neville Chamberlain and the 
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The Romance of Canadian Agriculture 


Harvest 
Triumphant 


The Hundred Year Story of Massey-Harris 


' 






by Merrill Denison 






Thrilling reading for all Canadians—here ts the story of 






an enterprise that helped to make Canada famous—as the 





‘breadbasket of the world’. A story of men and machines 






—pioneers who dared the impossible, and machines that 





today bring in the harvest of 72 countries of the world! 
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$3.50 at all bookstores 
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ing to the unwisdom of the people 
who followed him. But not long ago 
he used to be writing charming little 
pieces in the Winnipeg Tribune on 
such subjects as Steak And Kidney 
Pie, Jay-Walkers and Jay-Drivers, 
Cavalry, and Tripe-—-the kind that is 
used with onions and not the kind 
that is put in newspapers. No doubt 
the doings of the United Nations 
have to be written about, and no 
doubt also Mr. Pyper writes about 
them very well; but we cannot help 
thinking that he was doing more im- 
portant stuff when he wrote about 
the edibles we have mentioned. And 
here is a sort of proof of our theory, 
for the pieces about the edibles, 
although they were written several 
years ago, are still alive and have 
even got themselves made into a 
book. 

It is a very charming book, with a 
lot of delightful illustrations by 
Nancy Pyper, who is Mr. Pyper’s 
helpmeet and inspiration. Some of 
its items will take their place among 


the classics of Canadian light writ —Drawing by Winston Elliot 
ing. There is a piece called “Am C. B. PYPER 


brosia” which every wife ought to | . IS 
keep on hand to read to her husband; mpartial Sex 


it is the real explanation of the pres By HARRY BOYLI 


by Louis Bromfield— LBS mT labs 


ent prevalence of divorce. We hope = tHe witp COUNTRY 
Mr. McCullagh will take Mr. Pyper —Musson—$3.00 
away from the United Nations and b ip starts off 
put him back to writing about Per 


Evidence! Zero weather struck before the 
Twindow installation for the Manitoba Furniture 
Co. was completed. Note the ice on the single 
remaining glass window. And see how clear the 
‘Twindow is! Twindow insulates! 


To a Westerner trying to see through a window 
in zero weather, ‘visibility unlimited’ is a term 
that only pilots use. Meaning that Western 
windows commonly frost up something awful in 
cold weather. Store owners, especially, suffer! 
Ice on their windows obscures vision, hampers 
effective display of goods! 


“More heat,” you say, “That'll melt the ice.” 
Yes, and the result is a staggering fuel bill and 
rivers of water running down the windows. 


The Manitoba Furniture Co. has solved the 
problem neatly. They asked Hobbs to install 


Look to GLASS for better living 
. .. come to HOBBS for Glass 









an excellent book. The first chap- 
pendicular Baths. ter, in addition to having some good 
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descriptive passages, poses the prob- 
lem of a boy reaching puberty. Hav- 
ing set the stage, the author seemed 
to get in a hurry and dragged out the 
old technique of sex and human con- 
flict, set against the background of 
a stock breeding farm. He is at least 
fair, dividing the biological urges be- 
tween the human and animal char- 
acters, in an impartial way. 
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Twindow ... the hermetically sealed window 
unit that swsudates; virtually prevents condensa- 
tion, keeps rooms warm right up to the pane! 
Now let the mercury drop! No ice forms on the 
Twindow. No water drips on floors. Vision 
is clear. And thanks to Twindow . .-. precious 
fuel is saved! 


Every day, more and more problems in daylight- 
ing, insulating and decorating are being solved 
with glass by Hobbs . . . in stores, homes and 
factories. In Canada . . . it's HOBBS for glass. 
Hobbs Glass Limited, London, Canada. 





Also sold in Canada by Hobbs: 


Foamglas insulation * Coolite heat- and glare- 
reducing glass ® Carrara structural glass ¢ 
Corrugated glass ¢ Herculite tempered glass ¢ 
Nucite glass chalkboard ¢ Plate glass ® Safety 
glass * Mirrors ¢ Pittsburgh Paints with 
Color Dynamics 
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New. Pathos And Picturesqueness 


In A Very Perfect Litthe Work 


By BERNARD KEBLE 


A COUNTRY LOVER—by Helen Guiton 
"~~Dent—$3.00. 


nt its limits--which are 

rather like those of a fairy story 
and do not extend to character draw 
ing-this is a very perfect little 
work. 

Ij is the story of a young Northern 
Quebec farmer with much more than 
the usual allowance of poetic sen 
sibility, and of his brief and tragic 
love for a city girl physically and 
temperamentally unequipped for the 
terrible struggle with nature which 
is the inevitable lot of the poor 
habitant. The same tale has been 
told about the cruel lot of the gently 
bred wives of many a pioneer in the 
frontier lands of both the United 
States and Canada, but when the 
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...but Wise Men are doing it! 


In our way of life a man is 
allowed to manage his own af- 
fairs. He can choose his own 
job and live where it suits him. 
He can spend his earnings in 
any way he pleases. He can set 
aside as much of his income as 
prudence dictates to safeguard 
the future of his loved ones 
through life insurance and at 
the same time provide for his 
own declining years. 


That is why life insurance is so 
vital to the economic needs of 
our people. It is so adaptable 
it can be planned to the exact 
requirements of individuals 
and families under the most 
widely varying circum- 


stances, 


Why take the future 
of your loved ones for 
granted? Wise 
men seek ex- 
pert advice. 
How recently 
have you re- 
viewed your 
own life insur- 22 
ance needs? We 


suggest you talk it over with a 
representative of the Manufac 


turers Life. 





scene is laid in Quebec and described 
by one who knows the language and 
mind of the habitant very complete. 


ly, it takes on a new pathos and 
picturesqueness. The constant need 
for the hardest kind of work, the 


perils of the intense cold, the beauty 
of the forest, the simplicity of the 
folk, all are handled with delicate 
skill. 

There are many clever conven- 
tionalized drawings of rural subjects 
by Jean Simard 


Bouquet And Bon-Bons 
By JOHN PAUT 


WINE, WOMEN AND WORDS—by Billy Rose 
—Musson—$3.00 


SHAKE WELL BEFORE SERVING—by Bennett 
Cerf—Musson—$3.75 
N the nostrils of many The Rose 


may irritate, but if like thousands 
of others you frankly like him, here 
is a choice bunch of American beau 


ties in an autobiographical bouquet 
with Salvador Dali illustrations. For 
48-year-old Billy it is a first book 


effort (his “Pitching Horseshoes” 
launched him upon literary seas), but 
for publisher and indefatigable racon- 
teur Bennett Cerf, it is a repeat, glit- 
tering collection of the anecdotes and 
‘mpressions, mostly humorous, with 
which he caught and held the public 
eye last year. 

Rose's brash quips and brassy prose 
ring best when he talks about his own 
specialty— night club and show busi- 
ness, and have a trifle hollow sound 
when he tries to outdo Dorothy Park- 
er, Ring Lardner, O. Henry or Guy de 
Maupassant in the short story depart- 
men‘. But throughout the entire, 
loosely constructed work Billy’s own 
fabulous personality sparkles and his 
whimsical recall of persons and 
events and bits of philosophy give him 
a build-up as terrific as any of his 
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HELEN GUITON 
shows (“Jumbo”, “Aquacade”, 
ever got. His likes and dislikes make 
gilt-edged common sense. 

About swing music: 
orchestra buries the 
burying the orchestra.’ 

About future 
Jolson and Chevalier, I can't get ex 
cited about the new arrivals in the 
entertainment business.” 

About the atomic age: “I 
people wouldn’t tell me the 


etc, ) 
“When an 
tune, I’m_ for 
stars: 


“Except for 


wish 
truth 
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ILLIE’S standing right next to the answer... the Multi- 


graph duplicator. 


It has simplified and shortened office tasks. Working after 
hours to keep paper work current is a thing of the past. 
Multigraph methods eliminate the cause of much overtime— 
attempting to get enough clear copies by handwriting, typing 
or use of old-fashioned duplicating equipment. 

The modern Multigraph way, you write just once—on a 
single master sheet—with pen, pencil or any writing machine. 
To make corrections, erase and rewrite as you would on paper. 


Then one duplicating operation quickly changes blank paper — | | 
into clean, clear copies of business records—with form and \ XS | 
added information completely reproduced. : ag | | 
, | | | 
i A has Rta in | saad 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA Limited BLANK PAPER + | WULTUITA | 
Head Office nd Factory: TORONTO [eee 
ALTA EBEC MONTREAL STTAWA DRONTO 4AMILT N 
ALGARY EDMONTON ANC ce 


about certain things. I wish the en 
gineers would keep thei 
out of the bits of fairyland left in this 
bolixed-up world For my dough 
the most important people in the 
world are doctors.” 

Incidentally, after Billy's own char 
acter is well bathed in spotlights, he 
shifts them to his wife, Eleanon 
Holm, whom he outrageously adores 

tose’s literary vehicle along 
at a supersonic clip but Cerf’s omni 
bus is a relaxing, stop-and-go sort of 
thing. Illustrated by Car] his 
chapters cover a wide range theatre 
travel, radio, front page personalities, 
shaggy doggerel, Hollywood and 
society. But like Rose, Cerf too is 
best in his specialty—the book 
Some items are old (e.g., 
cinating detail about Alexandet 
Dumas; Oscar Wilde’s remark to a 
U.K. customs officer after a visit to 


Slide-rules 


tears 


20s8e, 


busi 


ness. fas 





‘Wwu- 


U.S In 1682: “I have nothing to dERS 
clare but my genius.”’); some are cur-, 
rent (e.9., Before S. J. Perelman 
made his recent world tour a friend 


warned, “If you expect to have any- 
thing to do with those beauties in the 
South Pacific, Sid, be sure to boil 
them first.) In Cerf’s book the lit- 
erary legend of the Kinsey report has 
already grown to respectable (or dis 
respectable) proportions. So has the 
literary vogue of “Forever Amber” 
When Cerf takes a cosmic peek, he 
is less alarming than Rose. He tells of 
the Navajo Indian who was interrupt 
ed while sending a smoke signal in 
the New Mexican during the 
first A-bomb trial in 1945. The Indian 
pulled himself together in time to see 
a tower of smoke billow out into the 
sky, watched in awe-stricken silence 
for a moment, and then murmured, 
“T wish I'd 


desert 


said that,’ 
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edited by JAMES DALTON MORRISON 


The Greatest, Most Complete Book of Its Kind 
Ever Published 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Find out how Multigraph methods can provide paper-work 
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tale of Canada’s 


Northern Land 


Is First Hand And First Rate 


By SARAH POPPETT 


GOLDEN NORTH—by Marie McPhedran—Mac- 
millan—$2.50 
ee teen-agers (and adults 

4 too) here have a golden oppor- 
tunity of learning about the great 
treasure and romance in our north as 
they follow the adventures of Ricky 
Thompson, a prospector’s son. At first 
Ricky in the Northern Manitoba min- 
ing camp has difficulty persuading his 
father to take him on the prospecting 
trip, but his father’s partner, Uncle 
Jim, clinches the argument for the 
boy. It is to Uncle Jim that the pair 
of Cree Indians bring samples of gold 
quartz. 

The writer, now the wife of Toron- 
to’s Dr. Harris McPhedran, tells this 
authentic, fascinating narrative out 
of her own experiences. With her 
first husband, the late Gordon Dun- 
can, she was an early visitor to Flin 
Flon, travelling by snowmobile, aero- 
plane and canoe. 

“What I have tried to do,” says Mrs. 
McPhedran, “is capture the spirit of 
the north and to put on paper the 
magnificent characteristics of our 
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{ A Canary is the ideal Gift 

for Christmas because 
the Carols that start on Christmas 
Morn keep on bringing joy and 
happiness for years. 

So little care is required too. The 
complete diet is Brock’s Bird Seed 
(with yeast treat) and Brock’s Bird 
Gravel, for perfect healthand full song. 

If you would like to know where, 
in your locality, to buy a Canary for 
Christmas simply write— 

NICHOLSON & BROCK LIMITED 
125 St. George Street * Toronto 
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FUCHSIAS 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING HOUSE- 
PLANTS THAT CAN BE GROWN FROM SEED 
SINGLE and DOUBLES — Gorgeous mixture; seed 
saved from over twenty varieties of exhibition types. 
Easily grown; full directions supplied. (Pkt 40¢) 
(2 pkts 75¢) postpaid. . 

SPECIAL — 1 pkt Fuchsia and 6G pkts other choice 
Houseplant seeds, value $1.65, for $1.00 postpaid. 


FRE OUR BIG 1949 SEED 4 


AND NURSERY BOOK 
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prospectors, their stamina and self- 
reliance, their never-failing hope and 
optimism.” 

The atmosphere of the north and 
the personalities of its resourceful 
people are vividly portrayed as the 
tale unfolds around the main char- 
acter, Ricky. He learns all the facets 
of the profession—from shooting the 
rapids, making portages and cooking 
outdoors to staking a claim and find- 
ing gold. But he also appreciates 
just as the young reader will — the 
stirring beauty of the northern hills 
and lakes. Parents who fear that 
escape literature for youth may be 
taken too literally will approve of the 
ending. Ricky’s first thought after the 
initial celebration of the discovery is 
to go to university—in his father’s 
words, “learning to be a darn good 
prospector.” 


FOREST RANGER—by Jack Hambleton—Long- 
mans, Green—$2.75. 

In this well-deserved tribute to the 
few hundred faithful and courageous 
pilots and rangers of the Ontario 
forestry service, Jack Hambleton has 
presented Canadian teen-agers with 
a novel that smoothly blends facts 
and fiction. 

The author is a well-Known_ out- 
doors writer (eg., ‘Fisherman’s 
Paradise,’ “Hunter’s Holidays”) and 
has travelled all over the locale of 
this story—-by canoe, aeroplane and 
dog-team. The ring of authenticity 
in background material, therefore, 
which he brings to the fictional story 
of young Bill Hanson becoming a 
forestry pilot, makes the book a cer- 
tain favorite with any red-blooded 
outdoors boy. Actually the story of 
Bill and his instructor-friend, pilot 
Bun Higgins, fighting fires and 
criminals also has a large measure of 
fact in it. 

Mr. Hambleton’s knowledge of the 
forestry service’s problems, the thrills 
of life in the Temagami and Algon- 
quin Park areas, and the ability to 
spin an exciting woods yarn put this 
picture of life in the northland right 
at the top of 1948 selections for your 
young friend’s library. 


CYNTHIA OF BEE TREE HOLLOW—by Gene- 
vieve Fox—McClelland & Stewart—$2.50. 
Girls 11-15 will enjoy this romantic 

and exciting story of how a spunky 
young girl in the Southern mountains 
of the U.S. helped her father protect 
his farm property from a dam pro- 
ject that would envelop it under wa- 
ter. Oh yes, there is a leading boy 
character too. 


THE RAINBOW BOOK OF BIBLE STORIES— 
edited by May Lamberton Becker, illustrated 
by Hilda Van Stockum— McClelland & 
Stewart—$1 59. 

As the editor hopes, these stories 
should furnish young readers (10-15) 
not only with some highlight inci- 
dents and personalities from the Bible 
but an incentive to read about them 
in the original. They have been 
selected and arranged in chronologi- 





—Photo by Jobn Steele 
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cal order to form a continuous narra- 
tive with frequent, fine color illustra- 
tions. Forty-five are from the Old 
Testament (e.g., Noah and the Ark, 
Joseph and His Brothers); fifty-three 
from the New Testament (e.g., The 
Boyhood of Jesus, Jesus Gives Sight to 
a Blind Man). The Biblical reference 
is given with each story and the 
simple language is as close to that of 
the King James version as the editor 
could get. It is a careful presentation 
of Biblical literature which should 
interest and instruct thoughtful read- 
ers. 


AMOS AND THE MOON —story and pictures 
by Jan B. Balet—Oxford—$2.50. 
Striking color illustrations dnd an 

exciting story about a little lad who 

wanted the moon will tickle your 3- 

to-6-year-olds. Amos takes his prob- 

lem to a variety of people—the baker, 
policeman, et al. 


THE HILLS OF VARNA—by Geoffrey Trease— 

Macmillan—$2.50. 

Here is a story for boys and girls 
11-16. It is about a teen-ager who at 
the beginning of the 16th century is 
forced to flee England and fend for 
himself and an adventurous girl in 
an exciting journey across Renais- 
sance Europe. 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND—by 
Lewis Carroll—Clarke, Irwin—$2.50. 
Sooner or later every child must 

own an “Alice” and this volume seems 

to us quite the most handsome edi- 
tion with which to make a beginning 
in the immortal classic. In addition 
to an attractive format, sturdy bind- 
ing and the original Sir John Tenniel 
line drawings, the book contains 
16 full-color full-page illustrations. 


Figures and scenes in the never-never 
land have been recreated in model 
form by Hugh Gee, celebrated Eng- 
lish model maker, and photographed 
to give an uncannily realistic effect 
of depth and tone. 


BIG MIDDLE AND LITTLE—by D. M. Anderson, 
illustrated by Norman Meredith—Oxford— 
$1.50. 

Boys and girls 8-11 who like animal 
stories will be thrilled by this humor- 
ous, extended version of The Three 
Bears and Goldylocks story. The little 
girl tries to teach them manners. and 
goes off with them on a sequence of 
adventures; visiting a hermit, Their 
Highnesses in a castle, dukes and 
duchesses, et al. 


NIX-NOUGHT-NOTHING AND ELFEN HILL—by 
Naomi Mitchison—Clarke, Irwin—90 cents. 
These are two clever children’s 

plays in poetry form with full stage 

directions and a minimum of scenery. 

Youngsters in the later grades of 

elementary school should be able 

to handle the first. It has eight 
scenes and eight cast members (king, 
princess, wizard, etc.) with a fairy 


tale motif. The second is much 
shorter with only three scenes but 
more characters (queen, prince, cham- 
berlain, pages, elf king, etc.), and 
suitable for production by younger 
children who can, of course, read 
verse. : 


THE EMPTY TOWER—by Jean Bothwell, illus- 
trated by Margaret Ayer—McClelland & 
Stewart—$2.50. 

Girls 9-12 can read about their In- 
dian opposite number, a little girl 
called Premi who goes to school in 
Rajahpur and in-between-times man- 
ages a fair with great success. 


GOD'S WORLD AND JOHNNY — by Dorothy 
Westlake Andrews, illustrations by Mary Royt 
—Ryerson—65 cents. 

In a series of short stories and col- 
orful illustrations, Johnny’s questions 
of What? When? Why? Who? are 
answered by his father and mother, 
sensibly and logically, but the real 
answer to the big question, Johnny 
finds, is always God. Here is an ex- 
cellent “read-aloud” book for parents 
with 3 to 5 year olds. 


Vie NICTORIA TRUST 
& SAVINGS COMPANY 


Head Office: LINDSAY, ONT.—Branch, CANNINGTON, ONT. 


Trustees and €xecutors 


MONEY TO LOAN 
ON MORTGAGES 
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and tenderness. 
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THIS HOLIDAY SEASON serve your 
guests Europa Brand Canned Ham—for the 
finest in festive entertaining and enjoyment. 


ACCLAIMED ‘round the world Europa 
Brand Canned Ham is unsurpassed for taste 
Specially selected, cured 
and prepared, each Europa Ham is bone- 
less, cooked in natural juices and comes to 
you ready to serve. 


It can be baked if 


YOUR HOLIDAY entertaining—din- 


ner, late supper or cocktail hour—will 
be really successful. when you serve 


Europa Brand Canned Ham. Order one 


Now on Sale at Finer Food Stores. 
A SUGGESTION TO BUSINESS EXECUTIVES. 


Europa Brand Canned Ham provides an excellent and 
unique expression of company goodwill to business 
connections, fellow executives, and associates at this 
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THE AMAZING PRANKS OF MASTER TILL 
EULENSPIEGEL—retold from original sources 
by L. Gombrich, scenes by E. Katzer—Clarke, 
Irwin—$2.25. 


6 le gay story of the rascal Till 
who set half the townspeople of 
Europe on their ears is told in simple 
language with all the famous inci- 
dents and the well-known climax in- 
cluded. The author used original 
sources to gather all the essential de- 
tails. An attractive feature is the nu- 
merous full-color illustrations of epi- 
sodes and characters by the realistic 
method of model-stage-set and pho- 
tography. 


THE BOOK OF THE FOUR COLOR PENCILS— 
by Daddy Grumbler—Oxford—$1.50. 


This funny little story concerns 
four pencils that decide to make a 
picture book. They get the pencil 
sharpener to help them. After chil- 
dren 3-5 have been read the story, 
they can help the pencils in their 
task by finishing the coloring of the 
pages themselves. 


ROSA AND RANDY—by Katherine Wigmore 
Eyre, pictures by Mabel Jones Woodbury— 
Oxford—$2.50. 


Children 9-12 will here meet two 
lovable characters who live and work 
on neighboring California ranches. 
Life for Randy on Rancho de Los 
Amigos is particularly hard because 
his father is a one-legged veteran. 
However, he learns the routine quick- 
ly. Rosa turns out to be a pal despite 
the fact that for a year a feud existed 
between her family’s ranch and Los 
Amigos. “The story is told with gusto 
and suspense with colorful detail 
about ranch life. 


PAINTED PORTS—by C. Fox Smith—Oxford— 
$2.25. 


In the vein of Treasure Island, for 
boys 11-15, this story tells of more of 
the sea experiences of Barty Dale. He 
sails aboard the Sir Thomas Hobson 
as ship’s apprentice in the days of 
four-masted schooners and pirates, is 
captured by a French privateer but 
manages to escape through the as- 
sistance of strange friends. 


THE SEA OF ADVENTURE—by Enid Blyton— 

Macmillan—$2.25. 

Boys and girls 11-13 will be thrilled 
by this fourth book in the series about 
two boys, two girls and their parrot. 
They all visit a lonely northern 
island and run into humorous situa- 
tions and excitement, the thrills in- 
volving enemy parachutings. 
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From “The Book ol the Four Colour Pencils” 


NOW IT'S FALL — by Lois Lenski — Oxford — 
$1.00. 


On facing pages are smart little 
rhymes on the motif of autumn (fall- 
ing leaves, rain, etc.) and full-color 
illustrations on the same _ themes. 
Boys and girls of 3-5 will enjoy being 
read poems like these: 


Gobble, gobble, turkey, 
Run while you can, 

Or some one will catch you 
And put you in a pan! 


CANADIAN NATURE—‘“Canadian Nature” 
magazine annual—$2.50. 

For all young people interested in 
Canada’s outdoors, whether the spe- 
cialty lies in plants, animals, birds, 
marine life, photography, art or just 
plain hiking, Canadian Nature maga- 
zine is a welcome periodical. This is 
an attractively bound collection of 
the five issues of 1948, containing ar- 
ticles on all phases of natural science 
with color photographs, drawings and 
diagrams. 


JESUS, STORIES FOR CHILDREN—by James D. 
Smart, illustrations by J. M. Swanson—Ryer- 
son—65 cents. 

Primary class people will enjoy 
these nine stories about the work of 
Jesus and parents will be satisfied 
with the understanding way in whicn 
the New Testament incidents are 
handled. Each story shows the Bibli- 
cal passage that is being retold in 
simple language (eé.g., “Jesus Chooses 
His Friends” is the Matt. 4: 18-22 epi- 
sode of the selection of Peter, An- 
drew, James and John). 
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Policies in the Great American Group assure you of first- 
class protection in large, sound companies with an enviable 
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Let the Great American Group, which writes practically 
every form of insurance except life, consolidate all your 
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MALKIN'S MOUNTAIN — by Ursula 

Williams—Oxford—$2.25. 

Malkin is a wicked toymaker who 
makes life miserable with his magic 
for the good people of Drussl, a 
lovely little Alpine village—by mov- 
ing their mountain. But Rudi is a 
brave hero indeed and with the help 
of his little friends puts bad old 
Malkin in his place. Illustrations by 
the author sharpen young reader 
(7-10) interest in this super-imagina- 
tive tale. It is peopled with Malkin’s 
wooden soldiers, a sinister but pretty 
doll called Black Martha, Old Peter, 
little Anders, the twins and petite 
Elizabeth whose golden hair has 
special magical power and helps to 
catch the villain. 


Moray 


SEE YOuUR 


A KNIGHT OF THE ROYAL OAK—by Blanche 
Winder—Clarke, Irwin—$2.00. 


Written by an expert English au- 
thor of historical novels for children, 
this story has the same elements of 
stirring plot and authentic back- 
ground that have distinguished her 
previous books. It is set in 16th Cen- 
tury Civil War England. A _stout- 
hearted young French girl, living 
with her uncle in Worcester, shelters 
a wounded Royalist captain in the 
house, while the battle rages through 
the town. That is only one of the 
many exciting incidents in the story. 
Ior boys and girls 12-15. 


SALTWATER SUMMER—by Roderick L. 
Brown—Collins—$2.50. 


Don Morgan and his friend Tubby 
sailed in Don’s 32-foot Mallard, with 
a heavy duty engine, for the summer 
salmon fishing off the British Colum 
bia coast. Since Don had mortgaged 
the boat to get money for a friend's 
hospital expenses, the boys just had 
to have a good season to pay off the 
loan. In doing so, they learned about 
deep-sea fishing, what men of the 
fishing fleet are like, and, after a 
quarrel, a new respect for each other 
This is a fast-paced, well character 
ized novel for boys in their early 
teens. 


Haig- 





BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this is- 
sue, if not available at your 
bookseller’s, may be purchased 
by postal or money order to 
“Saturday Night Book Service,” 
73 Richmond Street W., To- 
ronto 1. 
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ICE CUBES LIKE MAGIC FROM 


ESKOTRAY ~ 


It's the new polyethlene 
plastic ice cube tray... 
odorless . . . tasteless 
-+.Mon-toxic. ESKOTRAY 
lets you say ‘‘goodbye forever’ to old 
fashioned refrigerator trays, for with 
ESKOTRAY a twist of the wrist ejects the 
cubes—or one at a time—no muss... 
no fuss . . . no holding under the tap 
required . . . won't stick to the freezing 
compartment or your fingers. ESKOTRAY 
is ruggedly built . . . 
light . - better than 
anything you ever used 
before. 
You can get inexpensive 
ESKOTRAYS at depart- 
ment or hardware stores 
. Or write 
0. S. P. for 
FREE booklet 
and name 
of nearest 
dealer. 
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_> FILM PARADE them together again. With no more’ in which she announces that she — shallow water with a mud _ bottom 
witless angles there would be no~ only wants to get away from her twice knocking himself cold while i: 
hse sleet more plots; with no more plots, no public and find a quiet spot in the swimming and having to be towe 
R . lj . i 5 l \ ° %, ~ more movies; with no more movies, country where she can set down ashore, getting tight on brandy arn 
Bt i \ Ca ist hn < i Ovie Stuc IOS bloody revolution and the breakdown some of the ideas she has been col- twice falling downstairs ... Al 
* 4 ' of the capitalist system. lecting on the odiousness of men. well, let’s go on to “Miss Tatlock’ 
et ( | ! RR ° H [| ‘ | I | Just to demonstrate how perilous- Someone laughingly proposes that Millions” the second picture on th 
: Ou ( AU oO N WOO C dé ustryv ly Hollywood skates on the thin ice the hero might put her up at his list. 
ae WY, ~ ” of fantasy let's: take three current ducal estate; and after doing a This film opens with Barry Fitz 
ne By MARY LOWREY ROSS movies and try to figure out what double-take he agrees that that gerald as the keeper of a_ lunati 
Nae might happen if some realist in the might be quite an idea millionaire who has just burned hin 
WE \T would happen, one wonders, start the acquaintance straight oft studios took the plots in hand and At this point our realist rises and self to death in Hawaii. Mr. Fitz 
a iddition to being a hundred by slapping his face?” . In the attempted to force them to make © says indignantly, “Look this guy’s gerald hasn't bothered passing alon 
oe andsomer, richer and. better meantime someone in the next con sense supposed to be a woman hater. Then this news to the relatives, howeve: 
sons lressed than the rest of us, movie ference room has been struck with why should he suddenly decide to and when it becomes necessary t 
ch cters Were provided with one an arresting idea. “Listen,” he says, Quite an Idea entertain this woman, particularly ‘bring Schuyler to New York he re 
tent t} gumption of the average “we've got a good situation here as he looks to be a screwball of the  sourcefully hires a Hollywood stur 
I er? What would be the re a girl shut up in a mountain cabin Let’s start with “Woman Hater” worst type? Now my idea would be actor (John Lund) to impersonat 
" sult n fact; if film heroes and with a crazy killer who has been a product of the British studios. In that he would go right on sipping his charge. (He has only to darke 
oe heroines checked their wild impulses knocked temporarily unconscious. ‘Woman Hater’ Mr. Stewart Gran brandy at his club while she holed his hair and make gorilla faces fe 
: for two minutes and used. thei Wouldn't it seem more natural for ger, an English lord and confirmed up in some hotel and refused to see the resemblance to be perfect.) Bac 
heads ? this girl to get the hell out, instead misogynist, is first shown helping the press. Then she could go back in New York the lunatic imperson 
Let's imagine, for instance, a con of hanging round waiting for him a bridegroom to escape from. his to France with an overwhelming tor is a scream—-lots of funny bus 
ference taking place in one of Holly to come to and try to beat her brains bride at the altar, The two then vote from the British movie press as ness here—-and the pair seem to | 
wood’s major studios. A newly hired out with the end of his gun?” start to their club but are held up the Most Uncooperative Actress of getting away with their conspirac 
scriptwriter who hasn't yet learned It's easy to see what would happen on the way by a frantic crowd wait- the year.” until the hero takes a bath. Tt 
i the rules, gets up and says dubious if this sort of infection spread ing to welcome a French movie star The script would then have gone bath washes all the color out of hi 
\ Look. I’ve just been thinking through the studios. In a wild search (Edwige Feuillere). This spectacle into the waste paper basket and we hair however, leaving him a blond 
es Here we have eautiful girl irre for the fine rare grain of common fills the hero with loathing and he would have been spared the sight of which is a dead giveaway 
or sistibly attracted = t handsome sense all plots would be dismantled, is further outraged when he gets to Mr. Granger falling over his horse’s “No, no, you can’t do that!” o1 
i trang The question i Would she ind nobody would be able to put the club and reads a press interview head into a mud puddle, diving into (Continued on Page 40) 
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By Arthur Silver 


( anadian Mink i ae Shadow and light in the sepian depths ol finely marked 
pelts typily the elegance ol this most luxurious of Canada’s burs. The modern version > @ 


of the w rap around coat embodies many new and advanced stvle ideas in a hemline with 


rounded comers . . . large shawl collar... full sleeves ending in deep rounded cults, 


BERNICE COFFEY, Editor 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


The World's Biggest Kindergarten Class 


- you were seated in a certain con- 
trol booth at the Toronto studios 
of the C.B.C. some weekday morning 
between early October and late May 
you would see a _ slight, graceful 
brunette enter to conduct the pro- 
gram, “Kindergarten of the Air.” 

Dorothy Jane Goulding awaits her 
Signal, seated at the piano, her script 
propped on a stand at her right. 
While the hands of the studio clock 
creep slowly toward zero there is 
time to study the sensitive, intelli- 
gent face of the kindergarten teach- 
er. Her grey-green eyes twinkle in 
a friendly smile. Her flexible mouth 
reveals generosity and a love of the 
humorous. 

Everyone in the studio is alert as 
the second hand of the studio clock 
jerks away the last few moments of 
the concluding broadcast. With a 


By CHRISTOBEL BENDALL 


downward swing of his arm the con- 
trol man signals the announcer to 
introduce Dorothy Jane while she 
provides a background of quiet piano 
music. Then she speaks, 

Dorothy Jane obviously enjoys 
broadcasting. It is fascinating to 
watch her. As she talks, sings and 
plays she seems to be projecting her- 
self by means of a “mental television” 
into the homes of her listeners. She 
“sees” the children at their radios, 
smiles at them, chuckles with them. 

The children love it. They write 
and tell her so, naming their favorite 
songs which she has taught them. 
Most of the letters, from many 
Canadian and American points, are 
written by the boys and girls them- 
selves. 

No wonder some of her enthusias- 
tic listeners are well past kindergar- 
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ten age! If you are three years old 
she becomes your playmate. If you 
are a staid thirty-three or fifty-three 
she charms you, too, and makes you 
a child again, retracing with you the 
joys of childhood days through songs, 
stories and let’s-pretend games. 

Even the business-like announcers 
and control men at the studio come 
under her spell and seem to relive 
happy moments of boyhood days. A 
quick glance surprises expressions of 
shy but unmistakable enjoyment on 
their faces. 


S tory-1 ‘eller 


The secret of her success lies in her 
pleasant, exceptionally clear radio 
voice, in her evident love for, and 
understanding of, children; in her 
keen sense of humor and vivid ima- 
gination. She is gifted in being able 
to write her own scripts, sing the 
songs and play her own accompani- 
ments. Moreover, she has mastered 
the great art of story-telling. She 
never talks at the children but with 
them, and makes each child feel that 
she is talking especially with him. 

The program is valued by mothers 
who have children of pre-school age. 
It gives them a lead in discovering 
simple ways of teaching their chil- 
dren and of telling them stories. This 
is the pattern: there is always some- 
thing to learn, some simple music, 
a good yarn suited to a small child’s 
understanding, and something to do 
in connection with what has been 
learned. The power of positive sugges- 
tion (as against “Johnny! don’t do 
that!”’) is a strong point of Dorothy 
Jane’s method. They do as she says 
—and like it! 

Dorothy Jane uses seasonal topics. 
She tells and sings of falling leaves in 
autumn; of wind anc snow in winter; 
of flowers and singing birds in 
spring, and gives simple, interesting 
facts about the world of nature in ad- 
dition to her once-upon-a-time stories 
and let’s-pretend games. Regular 
young listeners build up quite a reper- 
toire of happy songs with catchy 
tunes. After such activity as hopping 
about the room like kangaroos there 
is a brief rest pericd of listening 
quietly to the piano while little gems 
of excerpts from the 2lassics attune 
young ears to the sound of fine 
music. 

When asked whether she had any 
particular point she would like em- 
phasized and passed on to mothers, 
Dorothy Jane spoke of the value of 
story-telling. She said, “When a child 
asks for a story, his mother should be 
able to make up a simple one and tell 
it. Mothers may gasp znd say they 
couldn’t possibly do it. 3ut a simple 
story can be developed from every 
day things and happenings known to 
the child. Or mothers may base their 
stories on remembered events of their 
own childhood. Such a story told to 
the child by his mother (or father) 
means far more to him and is more 
thoroughly enjoyed than a story read 
word for word from a book.” 

Dorothy Jane is a native of Toronto 
and was educated there as well as in 
England and in Vienna. She holds a 
teaching certificate from Toronto 
Normal School and has taught all 
grades at Forest Village School, To- 
ronto. The study and performance of 
music, the ballet and drama have in- 
terested her from her earliest years. 
She is an Associate of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music, Toronto, and of 
the Royal Academy of Dancing of 
London, England, and has performed 
as a dancer on this continent and 
abroad. 

Her varied dramatic talents have 
found expression not only in acting 
but also in writing plays, designing 
costumes and scenery and in being 
producer and stage manager as well. 
Her radio specialty in the past has 
been the narration of fairy tales, in- 
cluding several dramatized series 
both in the children’s entertainment 
programs of the C.B.C. and in the 
Ontario school broadcasts. 

The first broadcast of “Kindergar- 


ten of the Air’ on September 29, 1947, 
marked the beginning of an experi- 
mental effort to meet a long felt need 
of a radio program suitable for chil- 
dren of pre-school age. Mr. R. S. Lam- 
bert, Supervisor of Educational 
Broadcasts of the C.B.C., had ob- 
tained information about Australia’s 
radio kindergarten which has been 
operating successfully for a number 
of years. He presented his findings, 
with sample recordings of the Aus- 
tralian program, to the Federation of 
Home and School, the Institute of 
Child Study, the Women’s Institute 
and the National Advisory Council 
on School Broadcasting. 

During this preparatory period 
Miss Christine Heinig, M.A., Ph.D., a 
specialist in pre-school education and 
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child development and a former staff 
member of Columbia University, was 
invited to come from New York. Miss 
Heinig had been lent by Columbia to 
the Australian Government and dur- 
ing her eight years in Australia she 
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KNEEHOLE DESK 


Let’s be practical about family Christmas gifts this 
year, and give something that will bring hours of 
pleasure long after the immediate thrill on Christmas 


morning. 


There’s many a place in every home where this 
handsome Knechole Desk will be doubly welcome ... 
“Just what ve always wanted for the den” he will 
say... It’s just perfect for that corner by the 
window” she will exclaim... and what a thrill for 
your student boy or girl to have a desk of their 


very own! 


You'll be proud indeed to own this splendidly 
designed desk . . . its design is simple and modern . . . 
its finish the very finest careful hand rubbing can 


produce. 


Ask for Snyder’s Knechole Desk No. 825 at better 


furniture stores. 
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had assisted in the establishment of 
the radio kindergarten there. With 
her wide training and experience she 
gave most helpful and valuable ad- 
vice to those who were planning a 
tentative Canadian program. 


Junior Leaque 


Various types of pre-school pro- 
grams were considered and a number 
)f auditions were held. Interest and 
enthusiasm grew. The idea of a Ca- 
nadian radio kindergarten caught 
fire. The Junior League hearing of 
this offered to sponsor the program 
in its experimental stage as a joint 
presentation of the C.B.C. and the 
League. This they did until the end of 
February, 1948. Since then, the C.B.C. 
has been fully and solely responsible 
for the program. 

From the first the radio kindergar- 
ten made such a hit that it quickly 
sprouted from an experiment to an 
established success. Canadians can 
be proud of the fact that the Cana- 
lian Broadcasting Corporation has 


“ROSSWORD ADDICTS 


launched the first radio kindergarten 
program on this continent, and that 
the program is written and produced 
by a Canadian. 

It’s fascinating to picture hundreds 
of girls and boys in the homes of the 
nation listening in, “going to kinder- 
garten at home.” And when Mother 
turns off the vacuum cleaner and 
props the broom against the wall 
during the brief program and sits 
down at the radio beside Jimmie and 
Sally, her time is well spent as she 
grows closer to her children by shar- 
ing their program with them. It’s 
easy to imagine what the program 
means to girls and boys who live far 
from schools—and to their mothers 
and fathers who are keen for their 
children to have early training and 
instruction as many city children are 
able to have. 

It’s an intriguing picture—children 
in the homes of crowded cities, in 
small towns and villages, and in the 
isolated homes of mountain and 
prairie — the biggest kindergarten 
class in the world! 


The Brain-T easer Contest 


By LUCY VAN GOGH 


THE great astonishment of 
those members of the SaTurRDAY 
NIGHT staff who are not themselves 
‘rossword fans, hundreds of readers 
sent in their answers to the question 
‘oncealed in the Brain-Teaser which 
ippeared in the issue of November 
13. The answers shed a good deal of 
ight not only on the question “Why 
io you work these puzzles?” but also 
yn the methods of work, and the 
likes and dislikes, of the addicts of 
the more intelligent type of cross- 
word puzzle. 
A surprisingly large number of the 
replies made it clear that the puzzle 
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solver habitually works in collabora- 
tion with somebody else—usually a 
wife or husband, but sometimes a 
son or daughter or even a friend. 
The element of rivalry, of seeing 
who can solve the largest number of 
clues or get the more difficult ones 
answered first, is evidently for many 
people a large part of the fun. 

This is interesting, because collab- 
oration is evidently also 
of a large part of the 
Louis and Dorothy Crerar derive 
from contriving the Brain-Teasers 
They are so keen on it that for sev- 
eral years they compiled similar 
puzzles every week or almost so with 
no idea of publication, and merely 
sent them around to a small group 
of interested friends, some of whom 
retaliated with similar puzzles of 
their own. Working as a team they 
find that they complement each 
other and that the building of the 
puzzles is both a stimulation and a 
relaxation, as well as being a lot of 
fun. 


the source 


fun which 


Mrs. Crerar is a native of Galt 
Ont., and Mr. Crerar was born in 
London, England, but has lived in 


Canada since 1924. He is the pianist 
with the “Toronto Trio” at the Royal 


York Hotel, where he is well known 


not only for his, handling of the 
ivories but also .for his continual 
smoking of handmade _ cigarettes 


which he rolls with the artless ex- 
pertness of an Arizona cowhand. The 
Crerars have two sons, David aged 
three, and Michael aged one, neithe 
of whom has yet shown any interest 
in crosswerd puzzles. Since the onl) 
time for clear thinking in the Creraz 
household is after the children have 
gone to bed, most of the work < 
puzzle building is done in the late 
evening. Both of the Crerars al 

keenly interested in the progress of 


the arts in Canada, which accounts 
for the subject matter of a good 
many of their clues 

Practically without exception the 


readers who sent in answers to the 
hidden question expressed a livels 
interest in the Brain-Teasers and a 


desire that they should be 
None of them wanted the puzzles 
made any easier, and a few of them 
expressed a willingness to stand fo. 
a slightly higher degree of difficulty; 
and on the ground that the solvers 
have now acquired a pretty good idea 
of the way in which the 
the puzzle-makers work, the Crerars 
will probably stiffen them up a little 


minds of 


by degrees in the near future They 
have watched the competition with 
the greatest of interest, and are 


happy to know that so many people 
are deriving enjoyment from 
nuzzles. Although they did not pal 
ticipate in the judging they will care 
fully examine all the entries for 
indications of what it is that puzzle 
solvers look for in this feature 

The judges report having a very 
good time with the entries, and find 
ing it decidedly difficult to pick the 
five winners of the consolation prize 


the 
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. what to give her 


Little Gifts For Gifts of Beauty 


3 Give any of these to triple her holiday fun! 


A—FLUFFY MILK BATH PETALS — 12 wafers in a tube 2.00; 3 tubes in a box 6.00 


B—HAND-O-TONIK — Christmas wrapping 1.25 and 2.25 


C—BLUE GRASS FLOWER MIST — Christmas wrapped 1.75, 3.25, 5.50; with atomizer 2.75 


D—BLUE GRASS FLOWER MIST SNOWMAN 


2.50 


E—BLUE GRASS POWDER MIT (with 3 powder refills) 7.50 


F—BATH OIL CHEST (Bive Grass) 


618 
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s 
highiv successful 
limerick. One 
two excellent re 
plies had to be 
ruled out because 

the author had to stick a number of 


words together with hyphens in 
order to get within the t 
Readers will possibly be interested 
in a few samples rl 
at random prize-winners and 
non-prize-winners alike. The special 


character of the Crerar inventions 
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was noted by several, among them 
the competitor who wrote: “They 


entertain with delicate humor, and 
always refer correctly to things Ca 
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— 5 vials 4.50; 10 vials 8.50; 15 vials 12.00 
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Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro’ 


By LUCY VAN GOGH 


ee fairy-like, sunshiny lightness 
of Mozart's music to the rather 
unpleasant plot of Beaumarchais’s 
satiric “Marriage of Figaro’ is 
broken through in a few places by 
the profoundly serious themes which 
he wrote for the role of the Countess 
Almaviva; and it is those moments 
Which stand out in memory in a 
retrospect of the notable pertorm- 
ance of the 1786 masterpiece of 


opera buffa which was given at the 
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BRAIN TEASER 


Eaton Auditorium on two evenings 
last week by the Royal Conservatory 
Opera School under Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt's baton. The Countess of the 
occasion was Louise Roy, and she is 


something more than a_ highly 
accomplished opera. singer. Her 


voice has the quality which stirs the 
heart-strings like the violin tones of 
a Mischa Elman, and she acts with 
it as well as with gesture and ex- 
pression. The part is not of the first 
importance in the opera except that 
it has more emotional depth than all 
the rest put together; and one would 
greatly like to hear this singer in a 
tragic role. 


Perfection of Ensemble 


The other characters (and indeed 
a good deal of the Countess) are 
pure comedy, and can be admirably 
done with no more than a good and 
well-trained voice and proper stage 
direction. Andrew MacMillan as 
Figaro and Marguerite Gignac as 
Susanna were more than adequate, 
and Glenn Burns as the Count 
needed only a little more depth and 
authority to be equally so. But the 
great achievement of the perform- 
ance was the amazing perfection of 
ensemble achieved by Conductor 
Goldschmidt and of stage direction 
by Herman Geiger-Torel. There was 
not the slightest suggestion of ama- 
teurishness or deficiency of rehear- 
sal in the whole evening. 

The piece does not need the stellar 
vocal qualities which we have since 
come to associate with opera; its 
chief requirement is technical skill 
and an immense amount of rehears- 
ing, and these were provided in full 
measure. Mr. Goldschmidt’s climaxes 
were built up with great care and 
with a splendid response to his baton 
from both singers and instrumental- 
ists. If there was a certain monotony 
of beat at times it was probably 
due to the difficulty of holding a 
large body of performers, chiefly 
amateurs, together in a rubato tim- 
ing. The stage pictures were charm- 
ing, and as the chorus is small there 
was more ease of movement than in 
previous productions. 
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All-Out Wagner 


By JOHN YOCOM 


‘T’WO years ago Canadian soprano 
Eileen Farrell began her first re- 
cital and concert tour, demonstrating 
that she was just as effective on the 
concert platform as she had been on 
the radio. As guest artist at the 
T.S.O. subscription concert last week, 
she showed that the range of her con- 
cert ability is still being extended. 

It was a musically dramatic eve- 
ning with an all-Wagner program. 
Miss Farrell’s coatributions were in 
the “Wesendock” Song Cycle and in 
the Finale “Immolation” scene, the 
last of three extracts from “Gotter- 
dammerung”’. She gave a fine vocal 
conception of Briinnhilde’s climactic 
hour of destruction. It was accom- 
plished vocalism with full-bodied ton- 
al resources and top-notch Wagnerian 
styling, completely free of ham. The 
orchestra, too, unmistakably project- 
ed the sweeping, cataclysmic develop- 
ment in “The Twilight” but exceed- 
ed its proper degree of volume in 
some passages to blanket Miss Far- 
rell. This covering up of voice was 
more serious in the earlier cycle 
where the variegated moods and sub- 
tleties needed maximum vocal under- 


the pulse of Mr. Boszormenyi's 
rhythm and meter were reassuringly 
secure. In the Bartok there were 
humorous 8-to-the-bar boogie-like sub- 
tleties; in the Debussy a responsive 
touch with a legato style, a sensitive 
awareness of good phrasing and sure 
technique surfacing an emotional ma- 
turity. In fact, this handsome young 
Hungarian with the unassuming per- 
sonality has a technique that allows 
him to do just about anything. Let’s 
hurry up with a full-fledged recital 
or orchestral appearance for him. 
* 

“Prelude” by C. H. Abrahall (Ox- 
ford, $2.25) is a delightfully told and 
illustrated story about Eileen Joyce, 
the famous young British concert, 
B.B.C. and recording pianist, and 
should be an _ inspiration to many 
youthful musicians. Furthermore, 
the author has so skillfully selected 
and elaborated the more formative 
incidents in the career of the young 
artist that the work makes a general 
biography of a sensitive artist. 

e 

The performance of the Messiah 
at Montreal's Notre Dame Church on 
Monday evening, December 13, was 
the second annual offering of Han- 
del’s masterpiece by the Casavant So- 
ciety. The society took over the task 
of presenting the Messiah annually 
last year in order that a great Mont- 
real tradition should be maintained 
without a break. 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


Yuletide Specialties 


By MARJORY THOMPSON FLINT 


(‘OME the festive season you expect 
“4 to have quite a few friends visit 
vou, some by invitation and some who 
irrive without warning, and in order 
o extend gracious hospitality you 
ike to “be prepared.” Christmas cake 
s a big lifesaver on many occasions 
nut you like to augment this with 
ther morsels of your own baking and 
since these take time and effort to 
iccomplish you keep them safely 
zuarded from the family so that you 
ire sure to have them when needed. 
For the neighborly morning cup-of- 
‘offee visitors who come to look over 
your Christmas loot and compare the 
right sayings of the scooter set you 
nave on hand a loaf of Christmas 
“ruit Bread which is right for this 
situation. The recipe just makes one 
oaf, so you usually double this in 
rder to have plenty. As yet you 
lave never had it on hand long 
nough to reach the moldy stage. 


Christmas Fruit Bread 


(1 loaf) 


1% cup scalded milk 
14, cup shortening 
1 tbsp. sugar 
2 tsp. salt 
Cool to lukewarm. 
Add ¥ 
1 pkg. granular yeast dissolved in 
1s cup lukewarm water, accord- 
ing to directions on package 
Blend in 
1 egg beaten 
1/3 cup diced green citron peel 
1, cup washed and dried raisins 
% cup chopped nuts 
1, cup diced cherries 
1 tbsp. grated orange rind 
1 tsp. vanilla 
Add 
3 cuns sifted bread flour and mix 
until well blended. This will be 
quite a soft dough. 


Turn onto a well floured board and 
shape into a loaf and place in a 
sreased 9x4x3 inch pan and cover 
with greased wax paper and a damp 
towel. 

Let rise in a warm place 80-85° F 
or about 1 hour or until double in 
nulk. Bake in a moderate oven 375°F 
for 1 hour. Let cool and spread with 
rosting made by combining '2 cup 
sifted icing sugar with 1 tbsp. milk 
ind 4 tsp. vanilla. Scatter small bits 
f candied cherries and chopped nuts 
ver the top. Maybe you think this 
s gilding the lily but it gives that 


extra special festive look to your 
bread. Nice for a food gift too if you 
feel ambitious. As you see this is one 
of the quick yeast bread family in- 
volving the minimum amount of time 
and effort. 

For an evening spent playing gin 
rummy, rumoli or bridge with a few 
other couples, you like to have some 
items for nibbling. These creations 
disappear like magic if left in dishes 
around the living room so you re- 
move the strong box (containing 
marriage and birth certificates, stor- 
age, receipts, etc.) from the house- 
hold safe and deposit them there for 
safekeeping. Here are four favorites. 


Spiced Almonds 


Blanch 
14 lb. shelled almonds. 
slow oven 300°F. 

Then sift together 

114 cups fruit or fine granu- 
lated sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. ginger 

14 tsp. nutmeg 

2 tsp. cloves 

% cup cinnamon 

Divide into 2 parts. 

Add 1 tbsp. cold water to 1 egg 
white and beat slightly so that the egg 
white isn’t stringy. Put a few al- 
monds in a coarse strainer and dip it 
up and down in the egg white until 
each nut is coated. Roll the nuts in 
the sugar and spice mixture. Spread 
a layer of spiced sugar in a shallow 
pan and place the nuts on top of it 
leaving a space between each nut. 
Cover with the rest of the sugar. 

Bake in a 300°F oven for 142 hours 
stirring at the end of each half hour. 
The nuts will be coated with the 
brittle sugar mixture. Remove from 
the oven and sift the sugar from the 
nuts. Use this sugar for toast or for 
spicing more nuts. 


Candied Grapefruit Peel 


Remove the pulp and white mem- 
brane from about 4 grapefruit skins 
(use those left over from breakfast 
if you wish). Cut peel into % inch 
strips and measure 3 cups. Soak over- 
night in 1 quart of water to which 1 
tbsp. of salt has been added. Weigh 
down with a plate. Drain and wash. 
Cover with fresh water and bring 
just to the boiling point. Repeat this 
performance three times changing 
the water each time. Place peel ina 
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saucepan and add 3 cups of sugar and 
boiling water to cover. Cook slowly 
until the peel is clear and the syrup 
is quite heavy but not to the “thread” 
stage. When done, remove from heat 
and add 1 tbsp. unflavored gelatine 
which has been softened in 4 cup 
cold water. This improves the flavor 
and prevents the syrup from crystal- 
lizing.. Let stand until cool. Drain 
and roll in sugar and allow to dry 
thoroughly on a cake rack. Store in 
tightly covered container. 


Brazil Nut Chips 


Cover ‘2 lb. of shelled Brazil nuts 
with boiling water. Simmer for 4 
minutes. Drain well and then cut in 
thin slices lengthwise with a sharp 
knife. Place in a shallow pan and 
add 1 tbsp. butter and sprinkle with 
salt. Toast in a moderate oven 350°F 
for 20 to 30 minutes until golden 
brown and crisp stirring occasionally. 
Drain on paper towelling. 


Cocoa Filbert Balls 


1, 7 or 8 oz. package’ semi- 
sweet chocolate 
%4 cup evaporated milk 
36 shelled filberts 
Melt chocolate in top part of double 

boiler. Stir in milk and cook for 20 
minutes stirring frequently—this will 
be very thick. Turn into a bowl and 


TECHNIQUE 


chill for an hour in the refrigerator. 
Mold a teaspoon of chocolate around 
each filbert. Drop into a cocoa coat- 
ing made of 2 tbsp. cocoa and 2 tbsp. 
icing sugar. 

The present cost of butter would 
lead you to believe that there was 
nothing miserly about the Scotch 
when they dreamed up shortbreads. 
You plan on making some regardless 
of the budget since you’re into this 
festive season up to and past the dan- 
ger point of spending. Your recipe 
for shortbreads is much like every- 
one else’s but you have never tasted 
any better so you carry on as before. 


Sh ortbreads 


1 cup (12 lb.) butter at room tem- 
perature 

2 cups sifted bread flour 

4¢ cup fruit sugar 

Measure butter into mixing bowl. 
Cream until fluffy and add sugar con- 
tinuing to cream until light. Add 1% 
cups flour, reserving % cup for the 
bakeboard. Turn out dough and knead 
it in the flour. Pat or roll dough out 
% inch thick. Using cookie cutter 
any desired shape cut cookies close 
together. Push leftover pieces to- 
gether and reroll and cut. Place on 
ungreased cookie sheet and garnish 
with cherries, colored sugar, peel, etc. 
if desired. Bake in 300°F oven 
(moderate) for 30 to 50 minutes. This 


Umbrella for Umbrella 


By LOUISE STONE 


6 jews usages and rules of etiquette 
pertaining to umbrellas require 
that certain niceties be observed. The 
instructions set forth in this article 
will be useful to those not too sure of 
themselves in such matters. Happily, 
much of this ignorance has disap- 
peared before the increasing spread 
of knowledge of ethics and_ social 
courtesies applying to umbrellas. 

To approach the subject in a strong, 
but by no means unreasonable way, 
it must be stressed that strict moral 
integrity demands that one make an 
initial purchase of an umbrella. Note 
the word “purchase.” The same high 
principle requires that one purchase 
an umbrella of fair quality if one 
wishes to retain one’s self-respect, 
maintain ethical standards. and avoid 
insult. For in quite good society, the 
rule of umbrella for umbrella is ac- 
ceptable. This is not a bad rule, since 
it affords everyone an opportunity of 
dropping an acquaintance who ne- 
glects to buy an umbrella or whose 
umbrella is not up to scratch. 

For many years umbrellas have 
played a part in social calls; and 
while calls as a usage of society are 
gradually dying out, let us assume 
that circumstances require you to call 
on a friend. On the way out, if there 
are umbrellas in the hall, you should 
pick one up and take it home with 
you. It is a fact that now people sel- 
dom leave umbrellas in the hall. It 
is probably owing to this development 
that calls are dying out. 

Let us further assume that circum- 
stances require you to call on a friend 
in wet weather, and you are obliged 
to carry an umbrella with you. Upon 
entering the house, first ascertain 
whether there are umbrellas in the 
hall. If there are none, do not set 
your umbrella down, not even for a 
minute. If your host offers to relieve 
you of it, decline graciously. 

If he should ask directly why you 
are carrying your umbrella, use eva- 
sive tactics. Tell him about your diet, 
or about the time you dined with the 
ambassador. These, however, are 
merely suggestions, and your answer 
should be governed by the time and 
circumstances. There is no need for 
nervousness in the evasive response. 
Almost any answer will satisfy idle 
curiosity. 

Parties, unlike calls, are still popu- 
lar, and etiquette relating to um- 
brellas at parties should be mastered 
by everyone. When departing from 
a party on a wet night, do not rush 
ahead of the other guests when they 
are taking their leave. Such haste on 
your part looks as if you are trying 
for the best umbrella, and the other 
guests are apt to resent this; to raise 
a feeling of this kind In your asso- 
ciates is anything but consistent with 
true politeness. On the other hand, 


neither need you unduly delay your- 
self, and so be saddled with one of 
the poorer umbrellas. A medium 
course is best. Make your way out 
without unbecoming haste, but with 
sufficient despatch to ensure a satis- 
factory choice. Good taste will sug- 
gest the proper medium. 

A word or two at this point may 
not go amiss about expressing sym- 
pathy with a friend in the loss of a 
favorite umbrella. If he should in- 
quire whether you had taken it by 
mistake, the answer must be an un- 
equivocal denial. To reply otherwise 
would be a breach of etiquette. Fol- 
lowing this, it is incumbent on you 
to condole with your friend in a sin- 
cere manner. Always remember the 
words of the Roman poet, “If you 
wish me to weep, you must weep with 
me.” 


will yield about 4 dozen cookies pERS 


inches in diameter. 

Here is another favorite cookie to 
go with the shortbreads for the after- 
noon cup of tea. 


Date And Almond Squares 


1, lb. unblanched almonds 

1o lb, pitted dates 

4 egg whites 

1 tsp. almond extract 

1 cup fruit sugar 

Shake almonds in a clean bowl to 

remove brown dust. Put almonds 
and dates through food chopper. Beat 
egg whites until stiff and gradually 
add fruit sugar continuing to beat. 
Add almond extract. Fold in the dates 
and almonds (a flat wire whip is good 
for this purpose) until well combined. 
Spread evenly in an ungreased cake 
pan 7 x11 inches and bake in an oven 
(slow) 250°F for 50-60 minutes. Cut 
into squares in the pan while hot and 
let cool before serving. This makes 
about 3 dozen squares. 
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e Te twin chests in the new 
Wentworth group sit right back 
on your wall — giving you gener- 
ous drawer space with minimum 
use of floor area. Here is a new 
achievement in fine furnitur< 
engineered in wood in the tradi 
tional charm of authentic Early 
Canadian styling. Three lovely 
tinishes — Loyalist Acorn,* 
Loyalist Maple,* or Imperial 
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I Walk In A Vain Show 


By J. E. MIDDLETON 


\ Y DESK is a close companion. I 
4 have associated with it, intimate. 
ly, for years and years. Yet this 
morning I realize, with a jolt, that I 
know nothing about it. 

I can describe it, of course. Its 
front legs are bowed, its hind legs 
straight, like the legs of a dachs- 
hund. Do I know how straight pieces 
of tough oak were curved in a bow? 
I do not. There is a low shelf, smooth 
and lustrous. I Know, in a general 
way, how it was smoothed and how 
the varnish was applied. But who 
made the varnish, and how? Is it 
copal in boiled oil, or in turpentine, 
or in aleohol, and what is copal any- 
way? I suppose I can look it up in 
the encyclopaedia, but up to the pres- 
ent my need for that information has 
not been urgent. I have rather been 
obsessed with French irregular verbs, 
or with the difference between ‘dis- 
interested” and “uninterested”, or 
with the contrasting derivation and 
use of “prevent.” And I suspect that 
the clever persons who know all 
about varnish have areas of ignor- 
ance about my trade. A man can't 
Know everything. 

So I take the varnish “as is,” and 
rejoice in its translucence revealing 
and emphasizing quarter-cut oak—or 
straight-cut. I must ask some one 
which it is. The low shelf is attached 
firmly to the legs. Ask me not how, 
when no screws are to be seen and 
the secret dowelling or dovetailing is 
invisible 

There is a big drawer, long and 
wide. Do I know why it opens and 
shuts with never a hitch? Do I know 
who made the brass handles, and 
how? Some other men know. I touch 
my hat to them and say “Thank 
you.” The broad, smooth writing- 
table slides in and out, the roll-top 
comes down and shoots up unfail- 
ingly, revealing or concealing ten 
pigeon-holes and a small drawer, 
cunningly made of sturdy, quarter- 
inch stuff; pine, I think, or maybe 
maple; wood of some sort, I am sure. 
I couldn't make them. I wouldn't 
know where to begin. 

On the polished top of the desk 
there is a brass railing, enclosing 
Roget, Fowler, Ayres, Larousse, the 
Oxford and the Everyman (in thir- 
teen volumes;) this last full of infor- 
mation I may never need; such as 
the method of casting and burnishing 
brass rods of this kind. 

How many workers brought the 


‘ 


desk to me? Lumbermen, river-driv- 
ers with pike-pole, peavey and _ pica- 
roon, saw-mill men, lumber dealers, 
railroad men, copra harvesters in the 
South Seas, furniture-makers, retail 
salesmen——‘‘and so on that way.” 

Everyone implicated in the consi- 
derable job of putting the desk into 
my library had a hot desire to eat 
several times a day, to protect his 
tender skin against the wind and the 
rain, to sleep o’ nights in a house, to 
rave a mate and to raise a family. 
None of these cravings could be sat- 
isfied unless he gained a profit from 
his labor. 

Here I come to a fork in the road. 
I can take the Economic by-way and 
argue with the amiable gentlemen 
who shake woolly heads over the 
Profit Motive, regarding it as base 
and unworthy, and exalt the Service 
Motive, whatever that may be. But 
following the main highway I keep 
en thinking about Ignorance, per- 
sonal and universal. 


ND here’s a question. If an inani- 
4 mate object, a mere piece of fur- 
niture, is a continuing mystery to me, 
what chance have I of knowing all 
about Jones who lives across the 
street? He moves about. He has a 
thinking apparatus, dealing with 
what he sees and hears and reads. 
He smiles; he frowns; he laughs; he 
weeps; he talks; he works; he falls 
in love; he falls out. I can imagine 
what he is thinking, but I don’t know. 

Similarly, Jones looks at me and is 
forever stumped. Whatever I say or 
do will be colored by some experience 
of his own. All he really knows about 
me is that I wear a grey suit, a non- 
descript hat and accessories, that I 
live in a red brick house, that I speak 
English and sometimes tinkle the pi- 
ano in the twilight. These are eye- 
and-ear conclusions. All his other no- 
tions about me are based on guessing. 
His wild surmises may be complimen- 
tary or otherwise. If complimentary, 
he talks to me, plays rummy with 
me, joins my club, stands by me in 
trouble. If not — well, that sort of 
thing can’t be helped. 

If my near neighbor, even my 
friend, is a puzzle, what of my fellow- 
citizens in the mass? I can assume 
that Canadians in general have opin- 
ions and emotions similar to mine. 
But this is a considerable assumption 
even with respect to Canadians of 
Ontario birth and upbringing. It is 
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bigger still with respect to ex-Iceland- 
ers, ex-Danes, Ukrainians, Estonians, 
Italians, to say nothing of the people 
of Trois Pistoles or St. Hyacinthe, all 
as truly Canadian as I am. 

A great company can be mobilized 
under a Party banner—Liberals, Con- 
servatives, Socialists —- but is there 
unanimity of thought? Hardly! The 
main principles of the Party are ac- 
cepted, but these principles do not 
mean the same thing to all. They are 
adjusted to fit the prejudices and 
tastes of the supporters. Only the 
Leader is a constant. His words, acts 
and outward manners lead great 
numbers of people to count him 
trustworthy. They are guessing, and 
doubtless guessing correctly. But the 
inner man is beyond their knowledge. 
He walks alone, and it’s a solitary 
business. 

Poets and other sensitive persons 
have fretted about the universal lone- 
liness of the individual. “I, a stran- 
ger, and afraid, in a world I never 
jade,” “Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
alone on a wide, wide sea,” “’Mid 
countless brethren with a _ lonely 
heart.” Others cover their unease by 
a brassy affectation of carelessness. 
Their comment is “So what?” In- 

e 


betweeners join lodges and societies 
and clubs in the hot search for 
friends; they even get married. But 
still they are alone, for I am told that 
misunderstandings occur even in wed- 
iock and lovers’ quarrels are as usual 
as rain. A small minority manfully 
take the loneliness as a privilege; 
prospectors, trappers and hermits, 
for example, and enjoy themselves 
in being Different. Virginia Wolff 
speaks of returning to “the delicious 
society of my own body,” and Thor- 
eau is of: like kidney. So is Emily 
Dickinson, though in her case shy- 
ness dominated. 

And shyness is a polite name for 
fear. Many people in many lands, 
fearful and suspicious in their lone- 
liness, understand the feeling of the 
British miner in the bad, old days, 
“’ER’s a stranger; ’eave an arf-brick 
at “im.” 

Speaking of half-bricks, I am re- 
minded that a bricklayer is at work 
this minute across the street. His 
work is so careful, so true to line and 
level, that the finished wall is a de- 
light. The bricklayer must be a fine 
chap; I would like to know him. In 
like manner my interest in Jones 
sprang from the trimness of his lawn 
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and garden and was confirmed when 
I first entered his house and savored 
its neatness. A chap down the stre:t 
has just completed a short-wave ri. 
dio. A parson I know writes good 
poetry. A young fiddler plays tl. 
Mendelssohn Concerto gloriously. A 
these are friends, introduced to n 
by their work. Each is still a my 
tery but no longer a fearful myster 
I'm not shy in their presence. And | 
have no doubt I wouldn’t be afraid < { 
the Bulgarian woman who does suc } 
fine needlework, or of the Japane: > 


io — Co 


_Who paints one bird on a spray <f{ 


cherry-blossoms so vividly that I ca 
hear the bird singing. 

Here is a sentence translated fro: ) 
the Requiem mass, “Verily mankipr j 
walketh in a vain show and his be; 
state is altogether vanity.” The fir. | 
clause I can accept; the second, mn 
fully. For a man’s good work endure 
and at the same time proves his wo 
thiness long after he is dead. We: 
Dante ‘altogether vanity?” Or Shaki 
speare, or Shelley, or Wren, or Plin 
soll, or Osler, or Banting, or Ma. - 
donald, or Laurier? Each one was 
mystery to his contemporaries; eac | 
one walked alone in a vain shov, 
until his work partially revealed hi; 


HERE’S AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
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@ Automobile Insurance rates 


effective January Ist, 1949, in Ontario 


PRIVATE PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 
Next year a reduction in Bodily Injury and Property Damage rates will be 
granted to persons in the Pleasure-driver class where there are not more 
than two drivers in the Insured’s household, both of whom are 25 years of 


age or older. 


These rates recognize that the accident hazard is reduced when the number 
of drivers per household is limited and that a high proportion of all 
accidents is caused by youthful drivers. 


Owners of pleasure automobiles not qualifying for the preferred rates will 
play slightly higher premiums. 


A more substantial increase will be paid by owners of business cars because 
loss figures show a much higher number of accidents in this class. 


There will be a material increase in Collision rates necessitated by the 
increased cost of automobiles, parts, and labour, and a greater number of 


claims. 


There will be no change in Fire and Theft rates. 


COMMERCIAL AUTOMOBILES 


Due to the increased number of serious accidents and the higher amounts 
paid in claims, an upward adjustment of rates is necessary in most 


categories. 


COMPARISON OF MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS IN ONTARIO 


First Nine Months 1947 1948 


18,587 
$4,686,730 
489 —~ 1.6% 

10,298 
841,029 + 9.8% 


Accidents.... 


Property Damage. 
Persons Killed... 497 
Persons Injured...... 

Cars Registered......... 


15,075 
$3,446,980 


9,355 
765,862 


HOW CAN RATES BE DECREASED? 


The above figures tell the story. The key is in the hands of the motorist. 
Care, courtesy and the observance of safe driving rules is the only answer. 
Rates will always follow claims—down or up—as surely as night follows 


day. 


Inc. or Dec. 


+23.3% 
+ 36.0% 


+10.1% 


For full particulars of the new rates see your Insurance Agent. 


Published by the Insurance Companies, Members of 


CANADIAN UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION 


INDEPENDENT AUTOMOBILE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE CONFERENCE 
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high quality as a man and abated the 
shyness of his neighbors. 

The men who made my desk must 
have been good people to know. I’m 
not afraid to use the desk because of 
my ignorance. I'm not afraid of the 
electric current which could tear me 
apart in an instant. I press a button 
ind my green-shaded lamp glows in 
most friendly fashion. I'm not afraid 
x9 any good worker in any part of 
the world. They all love beauty and 
peace, even as I do. 

But it’s an imperfect world, full of 
imperfect people. The men of good 
will are plagued by swinisn and in- 
sclent carles, sowing suspicion and 
breathing hatred. Their lies poison 
the air, their work is destruction 
:nd death. Because of them armies 
narch, bombs fall, and decent people 








FOR YOUR WINTER 
CROSSINGS GO 


WHITE 
EMPRESS 


TO EUROPE 


For a full week of relaxation 
and comfort afloat ... congen- 
ial companions . . . varied en- 
tertainment ... courtesy and 
service in the Canadian Pacific 
tradition, travel the [Empress 
way to Europe. 

Sailings from Saint John and 
Halifax to Liverpool by the 
completely reconditioned 
20,600 ton Empress of Canada 
and her sister ship [impress 
of France... first class return 
accommodation available. 


WINTER SAILINGS from 
SAINT JOHN and HALIFAX* 
5 


Jan. EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
Feb. 2+ EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
Feb. 16 EMPRESS OF CANADA 
Mar. 2 EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
16 EMPRESS OF CANADA 


Mar. 
a *From Halifax one day later. 
+t Via Greenock, Scotland to Liverpool. 


First Class eae e ae $240 up 
WOON os kk6 een ae eee $152 up 
The same famous cuisine 


and service are on 
Canadian Pacifie’s passenger- 


carrying-freighters —Beaverford 


yours 


and Beaverburn. Sailings ap- 
proximately twice monthly ... 


First Class fare $220. 





Full information from any Canadian Pacific 


office or your own travel agent, 


Canadian Gacific 


ALWAYS CARRY CANADIAN PACIFIC 
EXPRESS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES. 


must cower in shelters awaiting the 
“All clear.” King David knew them 
and wished for the wings of a dove, 
“Lo then would I wander off and 
remain in the wilderness.” For him 
solitude was preferable to a society 
that was “altogether vanity.” 

Doves’ wings were not available to 
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David. He had to stay where he was 
and pick his company. So do we. But 
we can lift our voices against the 


deviltry all around us and do our own 
work as well as possible. “Wherefore 
] perceive that there is nothing 
ter than that a man should rejoice in 
his work; for that is his 


pet 


portion.” 


Apples O} Silver 


By GILEAN DOUGLAS 


ro scourge of fire lashes the 

Cascades country each summer. 
with September usually the peak 
month. It has not come very near 
my property for a long time, but each 
vear the air is bitter and blue with 


smoke and grey-white puffs of it 
show up over Fireweed and Ever- 
green Mountains. I watch them 


anxiously until the rains begin. 

So many of these conflagrations 
are started by sheer carelessness, al- 
though it is necessary here to have a 
fire permit from May until October. 
But even prospectors, versed as they 
are in the ways of the woods, have 
their thoughtless moments, and the 
few less principled ones among them 
have been known to set fire to the 
bush deliberately in order to expose 
the rocks and so make the locating 
of minerals easier. Property and even 
life--unless belonging to themselves 

mean nothing to such men. We find 


them everywhere: disregarding the 
rights of others. slandering them, 
running the black markets, selling 


worthless stock. They are among the 
governing and the governed and a 
bit of them seems to exist in all of 
us. When we borrow something and 
misuse it; when we try to profit out 


of a national emergency; when we 
carry tales and institute malicious 
gossip. 


If I should ever erect a “No Tres- 
pass” sign on my property it would 
read: “Not welcome here: those who 
are not kind.” It is so simple to be 
kind, although it may be difficult to 
know the kindest thing to do in a 
given situation. Yet two precepts 
show us the way: ‘Know thyself” 
and “This above all, to thine own 
self be true.” But first we must find 
out who we really are. The tendency 
these days—-raised to the nth degree 
in the dictators is to develop 
hard a skin as possible and then ride 
roughshod over others. We scorn 
those who are sensitive not 
“touchy”! and retiring; we delight 
in hurting them, if we think they can- 
not strike back. Dreamers and ideal- 
ists are considered to be so much rub 
bish to be scrapped as soon as pos- 
sible. Yet every good thing we have 
had to be dreamed first. If there had 
been all doers and no thinkers in this 
world we would probably still be eat- 
ing raw meat and dressing in skins. 

But that better world of the dream- 
ers must have a different pattern of 
life from that of the past years. 
There must be no children starving 
while crops are plowed under; no 
adults suiciding from preventable 
despair; no poverty-stricken old age 
after a life of work: no sickness 
neglected because of poverty; no per- 
secutions because of race, creed or 
color. We must clean our house and 


oor 


as 


clean it thoroughly. 
Some of this may come about 





IN MEMORIAM ON 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


qc 


house, 


ristmas, 


— the night before 
And all throuah the 
a creature is stirring, 


Not evena 


Not 


MOUSE, 


Not even my heartbeat, 
O Santa Claus 
Whom he defended 
In the great cause 


Cold is the mantel, 
Stocking empty and still; 

Tne fire was extinguished 
On some foreign hill 


Some child in Nijmegen, 
With glad second sight 

And hopeful white stocking, 
Will him tonight! 


scr 


LEo Cox 


through laws proposed by a few in 
telligent individuals, but the main 
body of it must come through the 


minds of the people. That means we 
must change our ways of thinking 
about many things. Thought is actu 
ally the strongest power in the world, 
but so few of us realize it. So many 
times and in so many 
have seen the power of 


countries we 


nass thought 
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Iam not alone. My writing & ERS 


directed towards evil ends; is it logi nes 
cal to think that it would be any out into the world and speaks for m 
less strong if turned into good chan I must be careful what it says; Care 
nels? Yet when I mention these ful, not to make things appear othe1 
things to acquaintances I am laughed than the ire, but to see that they 
at and told I am a visionary. They vod in the first instance. 
say that what I suggest cannot eve) If inner living is wrong, then 
be done but never having tried j yh jiled upon word will not con- 
how can they know? cea If my inner living is right 
Nations are nothing more than then I can speak strongly against out- 
collections of individuals. If we, one vorn conventions, bad laws and that 
by one, begin to change our thinkin fe of ol eighbors which makes 
then the day will inevitably come \ form against our better judg 
when the nation will go the good entions have many 
way we wish it to go and no othe s ) if then worthy 
Whenever those popul il words entut to century 
Carl Schurz are quoted: ‘Our col { ion to nation. All laws 
try, right or wrong”, the phrase ( Y f the good of the 
immediately following are apparent people in mind and some of them 
ly forgotten: “When right, to be kept ly | se the issues in 
right; when wrong, to be put right red rathe1 
As the people will, the nation will g I SI vs should be 
is the nations will, the world will 2 f f he 1 00kKs. They 
It is no little thing to change ever i foundations of 
one bad habit in ourselves, for we ( n j L1lVé i¢ 
never know how far our influer l i yng as 
may travel. “A word fitly spoke) ( t ights 
like apples f ld j cture ‘ ct for 
silver’. Even in thi O-( ¢ 


... the white fire of dazzling 


the luminous gleam of matched 
pearls ... the dancing lights of emeralds 
and sapphires! Beautifuily cut gems, 
flashing info beautiful memories for this 


Christmas ... for evermore. From a 


: 


galaxy of precious stones. 


awailing vour 


Christmas selection af EATO N'S 





diamonds ... 
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Restrictions Hit Canadian Exporters 


As Currency Troubles Sprea 


By RODNEY GREY 


Many Canadian exporters hoped at the end of the war to sell Canadian 
manulactured products to customers in the British colonies and in the 
other dominions. Recently, a host of currency restrictions has hit the 
Canadian exporter as the general paralysis of payments has spread out- 
ward from Europe to the colonial and raw material producing areas. 
Outlined below are some of the effects of these restrictions and an argu- 
ment that a general revival of trade is the only solution to the problem. 


eis continued decline of Canadian 
export markets in the colonies of 
the Empire and in the Common 
wealth is one of the major factors 
in foreign trade as the end of 1948 
nears. Our exports to the United 
States have increased; in September 
and October we had a favorable bal- 
ance of trade on current account with 
the Americans—the first time since 
the end of war traffic between Can- 
ada and the United States 

But Canadian exporters list many 
instances of demand for manufac- 
tured products falling off--and it was 
by selling the products of our fac 
tcries that many Canadians hoped to 
get and keep a larger portion of total 
world trade. For instance, a paper 
manufacturer who sold halfta-million 
dollars’ worth of merchandise in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand in 1946 finds 
that restrictions have cut off his Aus- 
tralian market entirely this year, and 
that New Zealand could purchase 
only 60,000 dollars’ worth in the first 
half of 1948. 


Best Markets Gone 


A Canadian pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer, in the first half of this year, 
found that he had completely lost his 
three best markets New Zealand, In- 
dia, and Eire. Together, they pur- 
chased 134,000 dollars’ worth from 
him in 1946. The brewing industry 
has been similarly effected. One 
brewer, trying to break into the ex- 
port markets, after some experience 
in shipping beer abroad during the 
war, sold 35,000 barrels in 1946 to the 
British West Indies, India, Ceylon, 
West Africa, Mauritius and Hong 
Kong. Now, all those markets have 
been cut off except the B.W.I., where 
he is doing 15 per cent of his 1946 
business. His total export sales have 
fallen 87 per cent. 

A particularly bad example of how 
the export decline is hitting Canadian 
industry is the textile trade. One firm 
that sent a million dollars worth of 
its product to Australia, New Zealand 
and the British West Indies in 
1946 finds that in the first six months 
of this year it could sell only 5,000 
dollars worth to the British West In 
dies. Another firm points oui that it 
has had many orders but thai import 
ers abroad can not get import per 
mits. A single customer in India sent 
in an initial order for 100,900 dollars 
but he was refused an impoit permit 
by his government. As a result, this 
firm now operates on only one shift 
with about 175 hands compared to 
two shifts and twice as many people 
during the past years 


No Hard Currency 


And so on. Manufacturer aftet 
manufacturer, industry after indus 
try tells the same story. The cause is 
clearly the lack of hard currency 
though in some cases the establish 
ment of local industries and the com 
petition of alternative sources of sup 
ply may be having some effect. It 1s 
currency shortage, with the attendant 
host of restrictions and the apparatus 
of control that countries abroad find 
necessary, that is hitting at the in 
come of the Canadian manufacturer 
It is not any malicious notion of not 
“buying Canadian” that causes the 
governments of the colonies and the 
other dominions to restrict the im 
ports of Canadian goods—it is the 


crippling shortage of hard currency 
with which to buy in Canada. 

Our total trade figures look excel 
lent. In October, the value of Cana 
dian goods shipped abroad reached a 
new peacetime high figure of $307,- 
000,000. This was $24,000,000 more 
than September’s figure, and was due 
principally to sharp increases in sales 
of wheat, cattle, meats, base metals 
and ships. Our exports to the United 
States and Latin American countries 
were up in October, though for 1948 
as a whole sales to Latin America 
are expected to be lower. But sales 
to British countries in America, in 
Asia and Oceania were lower both for 
October and for the first ten months 
of the year. Exports to British coun- 
tries in Africa rose from just over 
seven million dollars in October 1947 
to over eleven million dollars in Oc- 
tober this year. That is mainly due to 
a high level of sales in the Union of 
South Africa. The South Africans 
have been enjoying a capital boom 
which has forced inflation and a 
high level of consumer buying upon 
them. It is from Canada that many 
oi the consumer goods have been ob- 
tained. : 

However, the continuing rise of 
prices and the increase in the volume 
of money in circulation has threat- 
ened the reserve position of the cur- 
rency; Mr. Havenga, the South 
African Minister of Finance, has been 
forced to impose a series of import 
controls by a system of licensing. 
Control of capital imports had previ- 
ously been instituted. As yet, the 
Scuth African import controls have 
not hit very many Canadian manu- 
facturers, for many of the goods that 
Mr. Havenga feels South Africa must 
have she buys from Canada. 


Capital Equipment 


South Africa is in a basically un 
stable financial position, and we can 
expect to find further restrictions on 
our exports to her. They are faced 
with the problem of balancing the 
need to expand gold production in 
the new mines at Barberton and in 
the Orange Free State with the need 
to use the same capital equipment 
and the same funds to expand second- 
ary industries. And it is to the second- 
ary industries that South Africans 
look for long-run industrial balance. 
At the same time, they are very short 
of skilled industrial labor, and they 
are most reluctant to train their vast 
reserves of unskilled natives and col- 
ored people for industry. Agricultural 
production is seriously threatened by 
erosion, which in the last ten years 
has reduced the fertility of the soil 
by twenty-five per cent. 

Canadians have been willing to in 
vest in South Africa—-for instance the 
Ford Company recently opened a 
large extension to its assembly plant 
in Port Elizabeth. Canadian manu- 
facturers have hoped that South 
Africa, if it could solve some of its 
serious long-run economic problems, 
would be one of our most important 
markets. But the lopsidedness of its 
economy, too concentrated on the pro 
duction of gold, combined with cur- 
rency difficulties, may mean_ that 
even South Africa is not likely to re 
main a large importer of our manu 
factures. 

Australia and New Zealand, otf 
course, have many small industries 
of their own that produce many of 


the consumer goods that we would 
like to sell them. However, there are 
many kinds of consumers goods and 
capital goods for which we would 
find a market in both of those coun- 
tries of we could find some way to 
solve the currency problem. The 
trading position of Australia and 
New Zealand is bound up with the 
fortunes of the whole sterling block 

and as long as the sterling block 
is desperately short of doliars we 
will find their currency shortage just 
as effective at keeping Canadian 
goods out as a tariff barrier. 

This -deterioration of the export 
market for our manufacturers has 
serious implications for Canadian in- 
dustry. It was a clear and far-sighted 
business sense that motivated many 
Canadian manufacturers to try to 
hold a larger slice of the export 
trade. They knew that before the war 
one of the greatest weaknesses of the 
Canadian firm was that it sold in a 
small domestic market production 
volumes were small and unit costs 
high. Selling in a wider market might 
even out the effect of local business 
fluctuations, would give industry a 
broader base, and by increasing pro- 
auction volume might reduce the 
price to the Canadian buyer. And at 
the same time, incomes of Canadians 
would be raised—-through higher 
profits and through higher wages to 
workers, one third of whom depend 
on foreign trade for their income. 


Prices | ligher 


If the decline gces on, we can ex- 
pect some reduction of the capital 
development program in Canada, 
particularly on the part of Canadian 
subsidiaries of American firms. Prices 
to Canadian consumers are likely to 
remain higher than they might have 
been and labor’s income from trade 
will fall. The direct effects of this 
reduction in manufactures sent 
abroad may well be hidden by the 
effect of the rearrnament program 
and American purchasing of Cana- 
dian goods for re-equipment and for 
stockpiling. 

There is no easy ure to this de- 
terioration. Canadians can only hope 
that a general improvement in world 
trade, particularly in*luenced by the 
pace of European recovery, will ease 
world currency shortages. The ster- 
ling area, for some international trad- 
ing purposes, acts as a unit. This 
is very noticeable in a period of cur- 
rency difficulties, when sterling re- 
serves are pooled. Mo doubt the 
American pressure on 3ritain to con- 
tribute recovery goods to Europe to 
the greatest extent of her ability is 
having some effect upon trade. Some 
of the goods which Britain is now 
selling to E:irope on credit to assist 
recovery might be sold in hard cur- 
rency areas and make more dollars 
available for purchases here. But in 
the long run, of course, the revival 
of Europe as a self-sufficient finan- 
cial area, able to buy the goods she 
needs in the markets of the world, 
cured of the crippling disease of ad- 
verse balances of payments, offers 
the best hope that Canada will con- 
tinue to sell her manufactures. The 
problems of foreign trade are really 
one problem —how to raise the gen- 
eral level of trade high enough to 
maintain reasonably full >mployment 
at home and to allow international 
specialization to keep prices low. 

Canadian manufacturers who are 
fighting to keep their markets in 
the British colonies and in the do- 
minions can do very little about im- 
port restrictions now -the countries 
concerned have’ very little real 
choice but to adopt varying degrees 
of austerity until the general level 
of trade is raised. It is upon European 
recovery that our hopes should be 
fixed. 





PRODUCTION COUNCIL: The Anglo-American Council on Pro- 
ductivity has been meeting in London. The photo shows, left to right— 


Philip D. Reed, (U.S.). Sir Frederick Bain and Lincoln Evans, (U.K.). 
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How Rich Are We? 


By P.M. RICHARDS 


OW rich is Canada? Are we, as 

a nation, anywhere near as rich 
as most of us believe? How are we 
fixed for cash right now? 

Because we’ve had boom conditions 
for years and we’re all accustomed to 
the sight of money being spent freely 
for business expansion and for new 
cars and home appliances and vaca- 
tion trips, most of us seem to think 
there exists a big reservoir of taxable 
national income that can be drawn 
upon almost limitlessly to pay for 
new schemes of social security and 
general uplift, as well as the costs of 
supplying our goods to overseas cus- 
tomers who are not now able to pay 
cash for them, and of our new re- 
armament program, This, unfor- 
tunately, is far from the truth. The 
“splash” dollars that are so much in 
evidence are mostly creations of the 
boom itself; destroy the boom by 
making taxes and production costs 
too high, and that big reservoir of 
taxable income no longer exists. 

How much additional can be raised 
by taxation without wrecking the 
economy? The Whaley-Eaton Service 
of Washinton says the point has al- 
ready been reached when there is 
consumer resistance to higher prices 
and it is no longer practicable for 
management to laugh off increased 
wage and other costs by simply pass- 
ing them on to the public. An excess- 
profits tax would dry up the already 
diminished reservoir of capital re- 
sources. An increase in the normal 
corporate tax, while possibly endur- 
able, might actually lead to an abso- 
lute loss in the total revenue collect- 
ed, due to a decrease in business, the 
profits from which are largely based 
on an enormous volume. 

Similarly in Canada, a decline in 
national income would cause a rela- 
tively much greater fall in tax re- 
ceipts. The point is important be- 
cause we are committing ourselves to 
governmental spending on a svale 
which can only be supported by high 
tax receipts. Some of these spend- 
ings, such as those for rearmament, 
we can’t do much about; circum: 
stances force them on us. It is be- 
cause of that fact, and because they 
may have to be much larger than the 
amounts we now have in mind, that 
we ought to be very hesitant about 
taking on other financial burdens that 
belong in a different category—that 
are not compulsory. No matter how 
desirable new social services may be, 
they should be looked at, before com- 
mittal is made, in light of the possible 
effects of a sharp decline in tax re- 
ceipts on our ability to pay for them. 

We ought to face the fact that such 





a decline is more than a possibility. 
We can have a business slump due to 
one or both of two reasons: first, that 
prices run too far beyond the pur- 
chasing power of our own people, and 
second, that various foreign countries 
are cutting down sharply on their 
purchases of our products. Their 
immediate reason is mainly a short- 
age of dollars, but behind that is an 
improvement in their capacity to pro- 
duce for themselves, in many cases 
in the manufactured goods for which 
we ourselves urgently need larger 
outlets to take care of our increased 
capacity. So far we have been able 
to offset this situation in part with 
largely increased exports to the Unit- 
ed States, but the over-all trade out- 
look is none too bright, and it should 
never be forgotten that about thirty- 
five cents of every dollar paid to a 
Canadian wage-earner comes from 
abroad. 


Vulne ra ble 


We are vulnerable because of this 
trade position and because of our ex- 
cessive costs of production brought 
about by high taxes and labor’s re- 
peated wage boosts combined with 
lowered productivity. Up to recently 
producers have been able to raise 
prices to cover these higher costs but 
now consumers are buying more 
cautiously and tending to turn away 
from goods they consider over-priced. 
If this means that producers are now 
reaching the end of their price-rais- 
ing rope, it is a fact full of signifi- 
cance for everyone in Canada, Con- 
tinue to push costs up under these 
conditions, and the result could be a 
surprisingly sharp business slump. 

We like to think of ourselves as 
free and independent, but since 
around one-third of our national in- 
come is derived from foreign trade 
and this foreign trade represents all 
the difference between prosperity and 
depression, it follows that our Cana- 
dian standards of living are really 
determined very largely by whether 
or not we are able to trade success- 
fully in foreign markets. If foreign 
buyers, for any reason, do not take 
our goods and we don’t take theirs in 
exchange, we cannot be prosperous. 
Thus, to a large extent we are work- 
ing for the foreign buyers of our pro- 
ducts, not for ourselves. And those 
foreign buyers are interested mainly 
in the price and quality of our goods, 
not in our standards of living. 

This is, surely, a time when “all 
good men should come to the aid of 
the party,” the party in this case be 
ing Canada, 
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Scrap Must Be Allocated 
For Greatest Use 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


Supplies ol scrap iron play a 
vital role in the economy olf the 
steel industry. A steady volume 
of scrap must he forthcoming to 
operate Europe's steel industry 
elficiently. 

John Marston, writing from 
London, outlines the current 
scrap iron problem, and argues 
that some form of allocation must 
be introduced to oct the maxi- 
mum benefit from available 
supplies. 


London. 


T WAS during the preparations of 

the German government for the 
last war that the world at large be- 
came scrap-conscious. Reclamation of 
scrap and waste materials in Ger- 
many was cause for amusement and 
complacency in neighboring Europe, 
until Europe discovered——a fact that 
was, indeed, already well known in 
America — that reclaimed materials 
could be a source of strength to an 
industrial community. Now, with 
commodities scarce on a world scale. 
the use of scrap and waste materials 

metals, rubber, textiles, paper — is 
widespread. 

In no other industry is scrap so im- 










competitor with the “Marshall coun- 
tries” for supplies of scrap available 
in Europe. As the Bizone of Germany 
is now a large exporter (its schedule 
for 1948 was 1,200,000 tons), there is 
plenty of scrap to be a subject of 
argument, and arguments there have 
been among the three countries ad- 
ministering Western Germany, all of 
which are urgently in need of scrap 
for their iron and steel industries. 

It is estimated that war wreckage 
in Western Germany — rolling-stock, 
bridges, bombed buildings, and so on 

constitutes a reserve of something 
like 15 million tons of ferrous scrap. 
The technical difficulties of collecting 
and handling it (scrap-handling ma- 
chinery is an important capital item) 
have been to a considerable extent 
overcome, and at least in the early 
months after the currency reform 
the scrap trade was an improved 
proposition financially. 

It is not known what will be done 
with this great reserve of raw ma- 
terial for the heavy industries. Quite 
possibly. the American administration 
will require that a big reserve be left 
for the Germans themselves, to en- 
able their own heavy industries to be 
largely restored at the opportune 
time. The other European countries 
cannot rely on Germany as a source 
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during the war or lost in subsequent 
hazards. Much shipping has. of course, 
heen salvaged, but only in harbors or 
in shallow water near the coasts. 
But methods are being worked out in 
Britain for reclaimins ships to- 
gether with many valuable cargoes 

from relatively deep waters. As 
this technique develops, more and 
more vessels will come within sal- 
vageable raneve. 

However it is done, more ferrous 
scrap must be found somewhere if 
the capital proiects of the world are 
to proceed without undue hindrance. 
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” Europe alone needs. as a minimum. 
y an additional 2 million tons annually. 
S, The extra quantities that America 
could use must be immense. It will 196 BLOOR STREET WEST ah KINGSDALE 6113 
M be necessary not only to increase 
pf collections but also to harmonize the 
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allocation of available supplies so that 
they yield the maximum benefit, 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Cumulative Redeemable Preferred Shares 


Notice to the 


holders oj share 


warrants and to registered shareholders 


NOTICE 1s hereby given that:— 


1. A dividend (Number 1) ot 
$0.60 per share in Canadian cur- 
rency has been declared on the 
454% Cumulative Redeemable Pre- 
ferred Shares for the period trom 
November 15th, 1948 to and in 
cluding December 3ist. 1948 


The said dividend wil) be pay- 
able on or after January $ra. 1949 
in respect of the shares specified 
im any share warrant on presenta- 
tion and delivery of dividend cou- 
pon No. 1 at any Branch of The 
Royal Bank of Canada in Canada 

The said dividend wil) be paid 
to registered holders of said 
shares whe are «f record at the 


close of business on December | 


isth. 1948, by checue whict will 


be mailed on December 3ist. 1948 | 


from the office of the Montreal 
Trust Company. Vancouver B.C 


» A dividend (Number 7) of $1.00 
per share tn Canadian currency 
has been deciared on the 4%, 
Cumulative Redeemable Preterred 
Shares for the three months end- 
ng December 3ist. 1948 

The said dividend wili be pay- 
able on or after January 3rd. 1949 
m respect ot the shares specified 
in amy share warrant on presenta- 
tion and delivery of dividend cou- 
pon No. 7 at any Branch of The 
Royal Bank oft Canada in Canada 


The said dividend will be paid 
to registered thoiders of said 


Sharehviders resident iu the 
United States are advised that 2 
credit tor the Canadian tax de- 
ducted at source is allowable 
against the tax Shown on thei 
United States Federa! Income Tax 
return In order to claim such 
credit the United = States ta» 
authorities require evidence ot the 
deduction of said tax For this 
purpose the Company’s paying 
agents, Montreal Trust Company 
166 Howe Street. Vancouver. B.C. 
will, at the vear end. mai t« 
registered sharehoiders a Certifi- 
cate ot Tax Deduction covering 
the aggregate tax decucted trom 
dividends paid during the calendar 
year. Bearers ot Share Warrants 
on the other hand must complete 
Ownership Certificates (Form No 
601) in duplicate and the Bank 
cashing the coupons will endorse 
both copies with a Certificate re- 
lative to the deduction and pavy- 
ment of the tax ane return one 
Certificate to the Sharehoider. I 
Forms No 601 are not availablir 


| at locait United States banks. the: 


can be secured from anv office « 
The Roval Bank .f Canada 


Subject to Canadian Regula 
uuons affecting enemy aliens, non 
residents of Canada may conver 


| this Canadian dollar dividend int 


United States currency or suc 


' other toreign currencies as ar 


shares who are ol record at the | 


close of business on Decembel! 
5th. 1948, by cheque which will 
be mailed on December jist. 194% 
from the office of the Montreal 
rust Company. Vancouver B.C 


permitted by the genera) regula 
tions of the Canc *ian Foreign Ex 
change Control Board at the off 
clal Canadiar Foreiga Exchane 
control rates prevailing on th 
date of presentation Such con 
version can be effected = on! 


| through an Authorized Dealer. i.¢ 


3. The tncome War Tax Act ot | 


the Dominion vot Canada provides 


that a tax of 15% shal) be imposed | 


and deducted at the source on al! 
dividends pavabie by Canadian 
debtors to non-residents of Can- 
ada. The tax will be deductec 
from ali dividend cheques mailed 


to non-resident shareholders and | 


fhe Roval Bank ot Canada wii) 


deduct the tax when paving cou- | 


pons to or for accounts of non- 
resident shareholders Ownershir 
Certificates (Form No 609) must 
accompany all dividend coupans 
oresented = for navment bv re- 
‘Aents of Canada 






Yesterday 


a Canadian Branch of anv Cane 
dian chartered bank The Agenc 
of The Rovai Bank ot Canada. f 
William Street New York Citv » 
prepared to accept dividen 
cheques of coupons for collectio: 
threuch an Anthocized Dealer an 
conversion into any permitte 
foreign currenes 


By Orde: otf the Board. 


J A BRICE 


Secretar: 
November 25th 1948 


125 Carrall Street. 


Vancouver B.C 
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Yearly Output Of 3.000.000 Tons 
Aim OFS Steep Rock lron Mines 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


INTIL the Labrador-Quebec iron 
fields come into production, at 
least five years from now, Canada’s 
output of iron ore is likely to be con- 
fined to Ontario’s two. producing 
centres around Lake Superior, at 
Steep Rock, 150 miles west of Port 
Arthur, and Michipicoten, along the 
east shore of the lake, 100 miles 
north of Sault Ste. Marie. Steep 
Rock Iron Mines made its _ initial 
shipment in 1944, after overcoming 
innumerable obstacles, and now is 
able, as the result of new financing 
in the amount of $8,000,000, to pro- 
ceed immediately with an expansion 
plan designed to stabilize annual 
production on a minimum basis of 
3,000,000 tons through open-pit and 
underground development of the “A” 
and “B” orebodies. The New Helen 
mine at Michipicoten, controlled by 
Algoma Ore Properties, subsidiary 
of Algoma Steel Corporation, which 
has been producing over 500,000 tons 
of sinter yearly (equivalent to high 
grade hematite ore) has an annual 
production objective of 1,000,000 tons 
and this is expected to be reached in 
1950. The Goulais magnetic deposits, 
60 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie, 
where drilling by Algoma Ore Prop- 
erties has indicated 150,000,000 tons 
of ore will be the next big develop- 
ment in the Lake Suverior area, with 
a vearlv output of 1.000,000 tons 
contemplated. Steen Rock has ore 
reserves of 72.000.000 tons of hema- 
tite ore, and the New Helen and ad 
ioinine pronverties, close to 400.000,- 
000 tons of siderite ore, while in the 
Labrador-Quebec boundary area 300,- 
000.000 tons of nematite ore—the 
iron oxide which is the most impor 
tant ore of iron has been proved up, 
and the present ohiective appnears to 
be the attainment for Canada of an 
annual output of 15.000.000 tons. This 
is an impressive goal, when it is 
remembered the Dominion had no 
production of iron ore from 1923 to 
1938, and promises great possibilities 
for the expansion of the steel in- 
dustry. 
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While productior from the Steep 


Rock Iron Mines exceeded 1,200,000 
tons in 1947 unlooked for difficulties 
have cut this year’s shipments about 
in half, but the aim of the company 
now is 3,000,000 tons a year, Which 
will again mean the overcoming of 
further engineering obstacles. Total 
shipments this year from the Cana- 
dian National ore dock at Port 
Arthur were under 672,000 tons, as 
compared with 1,206,246 tons last 
year. As many readers of this 
column will remember it Was neces- 
sary to construct a big diversion 
channel so that production could be 
commenced. Millions of gallons of 
water, as well as millions of gallons 
of overburden had to be removed 
before the first of the deposits was 
exposed on the bottom of the former 
lake. Now to open a second and 
larger orebody it also has to be 
cleared from the water that still re- 
mains and the overburden. The 
original $5,000,000 loan from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in 
Washington, with additional private 
financing permitted changing the 
course of the Seine River which fed 
Steep Rock Lake, draining the Lake 
and removing silt and other mate- 
rial covering the iron deposit. The 
new credit of $5.000,000 from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, Washington, and 
$3,000,000 representing the sale of 
stock, is to take care of opening the 
second or “A” orebody, and the total 
indebtedness of the United States 
government agencies is secured by a 
first mortgage on the property re- 
peyable in annual instalments by 
1960. The program for preparing 
the “A” orebody for production is 
being started at once and output 
from this source is expected to start 
in 1952. In the following two years 
production will be increased to the 
proposed rate of 2,000,000 tons an- 
nually, and the “B” orebody, at the 
same time, will continue to produce 
1,000,000 tons or better per year. 
Substantial profits are expected 
when the objective of 3,000,000 tons 
a year is reached and it is thought 
the company can be free of debt, and 
all bonds and debentures retired, by 
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Stocks on N.Y. Exchange (which 
influence Canadian = stock — prices) 
continue tavorably priced) from the 
earnings and yield stajrdpoint, but are 
currently under pressus‘e from investor 
fears as to possible adverse business 
legislation by the new U.S.A. Con- 
gress. Barring war, and assuming, as 
we do, no business collapse, current 
weakness could term nate between 
now and early January, with more 
favorable markets suggested in 1949. 

Following recent low points (D. J. 
Industrials 171.20), the stock market 
has enjoyed a moderate rally. Evi 
dence is lacking, however, that the 
post-election decline, in its entirety. 
has ended. Awaiting the new U.S.A. 
Congress, at which time the Presi 
dent's legislative program will be 
disclosed, incentive for vigorous up 


turn would seem to be lacking. 

During the course of the decline 
since the elections, volume has tend- 
ed to recede and less progress on the 
downside has heen meade in the past 
twenty-six trading days than occur- 
red in the first day after the clection. 
These evidences. plus the fact that 
the market, at its recent lows. was 
only moderately under the levels of 
late September, point to a well liqui- 
dated situation. 

While some further price weakness 
is not barred. we believe December. 
and possibly early January, will 
prove a month of accumulation, with 
higher levels in prospect for 1949. 
Accordingly. we would maintain 
positions and use weak = spells for 
purchase of stocks where cash _ re- 
serves are excessive. 
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1957. The Steep Rock ore is of high 
quality, and practically all of it is 
exported to the United States as a 
source of supply for the steel indus 
try there. If one asks why, it j 
because Canadian ores are high i) 
grade and thus high in price, and 
is more profitable for the blas 
furnace operators of this yp raiel ti 
use only a portion of the Canadia) 
ores and to purchase lower grad 
from the United States, which whe 
mixed with the ores here give th 
most advantageous. furnace burde}; 
o 

Net income of Northern Canac 
Mines for the fiscal year ended Se; 
tember 30, 1948, was $33,007, cor 
pared with $11,398 in the previous 
months. The net profits on securiti: 
sold were deducted from explorati: 
expenses and the balance of the e 
pense, $22,254, was charged to di 
tributable surplus. An increase < 
$36,851 was shown in securities he 
at cost of $845,265, but a decrease « 
$436,464 was apparent in marke 
value to $1,010,510. “There is at th 
time no incentive to carry out e 
ploration work on promising go 
prospects held by your company 
states V. H. Emery, president. “1 
fact” he continues, “it would see 
folly to do so in view of the di 
ficulties producing gold mines a} 
« 
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A small sum saved from each 
pay envelope amounts in time 
to a fund that enables you to 
do things. It’s regular saving— 
more than how much—that 
counts. Canada Permanent pays 
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CANADA 
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Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 
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“PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 


No. 10” 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Div 
dend cf 31.00 per share being at the rate 
4 per cent per annum has been declared « 


the 4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
McColl-Frontenac O'}! Company Limited f 
the quarter ending December 31st 194 


payable January 20th, 1949, to shareholde 
of record at the close of business on Ds 
cember 31st, 1948 
By Order of the Board 
FRED HUNT, F.C.LS 
Secreta! 


. 


‘PENMANS LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 


NOTICS is hereby given that the fol 
lowing Dividends have been declared for 
the quarter ending the 31st day of Jan 
uary, 1949 








On the Preterred Stock, one and one 
half per cent (1'2s‘,), payable on the Ist 
day of February to Shareholders of rec 
ord on the 38rd day of January, 1949 

On the Common Stock, seventy-five 
cents (75c) per shere, payable on the 
15th day of February to Shareholders of 
record of the 17th day of January, 1949 

By Order of the Board 

Cc. B. ROBINSON 
Secretary-Treasuret 
MONTREAL, 
November 29. 1948 
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experiencing under existing condi- 
tions.” 

s* 
An increased dividend has been 


announced by Sigma Mines (Quebec) 
Ltd., which is controlled by Dome 
Mines, for payment on January 29, 
1949, to stockholders of record 
December 29, 1948. The payment 
will be 25 cents a share, as compared 
with distributions of 20 cents half 
yearly since the beginning of 1947. 
Prjor to that time a rate of 30 cents 
half-yearly was maintained for 
several years, with an extra in 1944, 
bringing that year’s payments to 90 
cents. The parent company, Dome 
Mines, will distribute 17's cents a 
share on January 31 to shareholders 
of record December 31, the same rate 
as in the two preceding quarters. 
e 

“The gold mining industry has in 
the past made great contributions to 
the development of the Canadian 
economy and should receive every 
encouragement necessary to full pro 


duction,” W. G. More, president, 
Imperial Bank of Canada-——a bank 
which has long displayed a_ real 


interest in the north country 

stated at the recent annual meeting. 
Mr. More pointed out that develop 
ment of iron deposits in Labrador 
ind Quebec will call for a vast in- 
vestment and will be an important 
factor in the business activity of the 
next few years. Present scarcities 
have brought intensified activity in 
the search for non-ferrous metal 
‘esources, he stated, and some suc- 
‘ess has been achieved, and added 
that it was gratifying, despite the 
sreat difficulties confronting them, 
that the gold producers had been 
ible to achieve steady, if modest, 





G. GORDON GALE 


Mr. W. Garfield Weston, Chairman of the Board of The E. B. Eddy Company, 
announces the appointment of G. Gordon Gale as Vice Chairman of the 
Board, and W. S. Kidd as President and Managing Director of the Company.* 
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Profitable Operation 


Requires Adequate 


Working Capital 


HE officers of many business concerns, 

both small and large. find that chang- 
ing conditions have brought changes in 
their financial needs. Working funds which 
formerly were adequate are no longer sufli- 
cient to permit operation at top efficiency. 
We shall be pleased to discuss with you, 
wavs and means of providing additional 


working funds as needed. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


increases in output since the begin 
ning of the year. 


zone surface, had a total gross value 
equivalent to $3,072 per ton, includ- 
° ing $540 for uranium, $2,508 for gold 


High assay values were secured by and $23.80 for silver. Plans for 
Nicholson Mines from six lots of underground development by shaft 
uranium ore shipped to the refinery and lateral work, plus additional 


of Eldorado Mining & Refining Co. diamond drilling, are proceeding and 


The samples showed an average’ a plant will be delivered to the prop- 
content of 16.78 per cent uranium erty at Lake Athabaska in March. 
oxide, 10.42 ozs. gold and 5.20 ozs. e 


silver, or a total gross value equiva Ontario’s gold mines in October 
lent to $1,285 to the ton. The mate- had an output valued at $6,135,746, 
rial was selected high grade ore and the highest since October, 1943, and 
was not submitted as a representa the improvement was attributed to 
tive sample, but as a means of milling the largest tonnage since that 
determining what might be expected year. Forty four mines contributed 
in concentrating the ores or in sort to the October production. The 
ing out high grade as development grade of ore, $8.10, was the lowest 
proceeds. Material such as that in’ since December, 1933. The  com- 
No. A, which came from the north panies reported the highest number 


section of the No. 4 zone, would have of wage-earners employed — since 
a total gross value equivalent to January, 1947, that is 12,947. Pro- 
$1,044 per ton, including $712 for duction for the first 10 months of 


uranium, $328 for gold and $3.80 for 
silver, while Lot F, from the No. 2 


1948 stands at $59,096,689 vs. $55,913, 
659 for the same period of 1947. 


LOLS LE LT EE I OOD LIE TILDE ELE EDIE A TO OCTET OLE TEED LEI LON OLED TE OE LOTTE LTT TE CE IT LTTE 
SIGNPOSTS FOR BUSINESS 
LS OEE ELE IEICE LL ELE A A ENCE CES I GS EE AN TET SECA NEBR BRNO 
SS. MINES are producing at 
A high levels. Production figures for 
September snow that the month’s out- 
put for all but 16 of Canada’s leading 
mineral products moved upward, while 
in the nine months of 1948 production 
was up in all but two items. In Sep- 
tember the decrease was in gypsum, 
While in the cumulative period, lead 


Silver, lead and zine production con- 
tinued the downward trend. Output of 
primary silver in September was 1,230,- 
000 fine ounces compared with 1,518,000 
cunces in August and 1,728,000 in July. 
In September last year the output was 
1,004,000 fine ounces. Primary lead 
production in September fell from the 
high point attained the previous month, 
and salt were lower. (D.B.S.) Hut was well in advance of September 
e last year. Primary zine output was 

lower in September than in August, 

Canadian steel mills shipped 220,492 net but higher than September 1947. (D. 


tons of primary shapes in September, B.S.) 
exclusive of producers’ interchange, . 


compared with 195,105 net tons in Au- 


cust. (D.B.S.) World Wheat production for 1948 now 


promises to show an even larger in- 
crease over last vear than earlier fore- 
casts indicated. largely due to improve- 
ment in Europe. The estimate now 
runs at 6,285 millions of bushels, some 
35 millions of bushels above the Sep- 
tember forecast and 470 millions great- 
er than the 1947 crop. It exceeds the 
1935-39 average millions of 
bushels. (D.B.S.) 


by 275 


Canada’s retail trade took a sharp up- 
turn in October when consumers spent 
14.5 per cent more for merchandise 
than in October of last year and 12 per 
cent more than in September this year. 
These results are based on reports from 
chains and independent stores in 14 
kinds of retail reporting to 
D.B.S. The increase in sales for the 
first ten months of this vear amounted 
to 11 per cent above the similar period 
of 1947. 


business 


Crude oil production and natural gaso- 
line production exceeded the million 
barrel mark in September for’ the 
fourth successive month. Output was 
1,101,000 barrels compared with Au- 
gust’s record of 1,245,000 barrels and 
Mainly due to the 
Leduc field, production during the first 
nine months of this year rose to 8,649,- 
O00 barrels from 5,516,000 in the first 
nine months of 1947. (D.B.S.) 
. 


W. S. KIDD 


653,000 a year ago. 


| Ii| 
| 

Hh 
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Industrial employment in Canada con- 
tinued moderately upward at the be- 
ginning of October, when 19,359 estab- 
lishments in the eight major industrial 
divisions reported an increase of 0.4 per 
cent in their working forces. (D.B.S.) 
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HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


The graph shows department store sales 
composition on an index of 1941-—100 
Sales increased 11 per cent during the 
week ending December 4 over the cor- 
responding week last year 


QUEBEC 





(Bank of Canada Statistical Summary and D.B.S.) 
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Canada’s Leading Inland 


Steamship Line 


Canada Steamship Lines, Limited occupies an 


outstanding position in (Canada’s inland shipping 
and operates from the head of the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence 

Vhrough its bulk freight carriers, grain clevators, 
and shipbuilding plants the Company and its sub 
Canada s 


sidiaries provide in) essential link In 


basic economic activities. Passenget ships and 


hotels form an integral part of th 
We offer as prin Ip ils 


transportation 
svstem. 
New Issue: 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited 
First Mortgage Bonds 4% 1948 Series ! 
loth, 1966 


fo mature Decembet 


Denominations: S500 and $1,000 

Price: 993 to yield 4.05Z 
\ prospectus, a copy of which has been filed'unde: 
1934, as 


upon re 


the provisions of The Companies Act, 


amended, will be furnished promptly 


quest by mail or telephone 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 














Poronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont Nitchener 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 
New York Halifax London, Eng. 
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All Yours 


TO WORRY ABOUT 
Unless you shift the burden 


When a relative or friend names you 
in his Will as executor of his estate, the time will 
come, (if you survive him), when everything that is his, 
— business, investments, debts and family problems— 
will be all yours—to worry about. 


if you are a busy man or are not ex- 
perienced in estate administration, you would find 
that arranging for Probate, valuing Assets, establishing 
Debts, paying Succession Duties, dealing with Invest- 
ments, setting up Trusts, making Distributions, and attend- 
ing generally to the many details of Administration, 
would be more than you could handle, with justice to 
either the estate, the heirs, or your own affairs. 


Should this happen to you, the thing to 
ao is appoint The Royal Trust Company your Agent, 
to administer the estate, which would relieve you of all 
but superficial functions as executor. 


Conversely, and in consideration for the 
friend you might yourseif appoint, be sure to name 
The Royal Trust Company in your own Will as executor 
and trustee of your estate, to act alone, or with a 
relative or friend as adviser. 


It often pays in many ways 
to have the job wel! done 


ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


Offices across Canada from 
Coast to Coast 


THE 


CORPORATE 
SECURITY 


PERSONAL 
SERVICE 
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EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 
week’s happenings at home and abroad. 
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ABOUT IN 


SURANCE 





some Claims Which Come Before 
The Courts For Decision 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


As far as people who take out 
policies are concerned, insurance 
companies are in business for the 
purpose ol paying all valid 
claims promptly, and they are 
expec ted to take the same in- 
terest in arriving at a satistac- 
tory settlement as they do in 
collecting premiums. 

On their part, the insurance 


companies are mostly w ell 
aware of the value of a reputa- 
tion for satislactory claim settle- 
ments, and are usually willing to 
stretch a point if necessary in 
order to ellect a settlement 


rather than engage in litigation. 


f keene is no question that the great 
majority of claims under insw 
ance policies are settled promptly and 
without re 





in a satisfactory manner, 
course to the law courts. Most insur- 
ance cOmpanies are well aware that 
it is sound business policy to avoid 
litigation if at all possible, because it 
is a very bad advertisement and 
drives business away if a company 
acquires an unfavorable reputation 
for contesting claims in the courts in 
stead of paying them promptly with- 
out being forced to do so Accord 
ingly, companies are usually willing 
to stretch a point if necessary to sat- 
isfy a claimant rather than go to law, 
provided the amount is not large and 
there is no principle at stake. 

From time to time, however. claims 
occur when liability is not admitted 
by the company issuing the policy 
and which are taken to the courts for 
judicial determination. One of the 
questions which come up for decision 
in this way is whether the insurance 
was or was not in force when the loss 
occurred. In an Ontario case action 
for $3,000 was taken by the benefici- 
ary named in a group insurance cer- 
tificate against the insurance com- 
pany issuing the policy and alternate- 
ly against the emplover for $3,000 
damages for breach of duty 


Death After Dis harge 


From the testimony at the trial it 
appeared that the insured employee 
was discharged from his employment 
and subsequently met death by drown- 
ing. It was alleged by the claimant 
that because the premium was paid 
by the employer for a period afte 
his discharge, 
force and that it was the duty of the 
employer to notify the claimant bene 
ficiary of a conversion privilege con 
tained in the policy and in the certifi- 
eate under which the insured migh 
continue the insurance after termina 
tion of his employment. 

It was held by the Ontario High 
Court of Justice that the action should 
be dismissed, as the claimant was 
bound by the terms of the group con- 
tract and the certificate, and there- 
under the insurance was automat 
ly terminated by the termination of 
the employment of the insured. The 
arrangement between the employer 


and the insurance company for pay 


tne policy Was still in 
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ment of premiums in advance on an 
estimated pay-roll basis subject to ad 
justment, it was held, did not prolong 
the insurance of the employee _ be- 
yond the date of his discharge. It was 
also held that the employer was un- 
der no duty to inform the insured at 
the time of his discharge of the con- 
version privilege which he had by the 
policy; in any case the insured was 
already informed of this privilege by 
the printing thereof in the certificate 
of insurance delivered to him. (1947 
I.L.R. 22) An appeal to the Ontario 
Court of Appeal by claimant was dis 
missed. (1947 I.L.R. 108) 

Sometimes it is necessary to resort 
to the courts to decide who is entitled 
to the proceeds of an insurance policy. 
In a recent Quebec case which was 
taken to the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada for determination, a father and 
his son, then partners, arranged to 
obtain from a life insurance company 
a policy on the son's life for $5,000. 
The policy was issued on the joint ap- 
plication of both, the father being 
named as beneficiary. 


Change of Beneticiary 


There was a provision in the policy, 
the father assenting to it, that the son 
reserved to himself the right to make 
at any time a change of beneficiary. 
The policy contained conditions relat- 
ing to a change of beneficiary—that 
it should be effected by notice in writ 
ing to the insurance company, with 
the deposit of the policy in its office, 
there to be endorsed by the company, 
and that the change would only oper 
ate after such endorsement 

In 1926 the son obtained two loans 
from the insurance company on the 
security of the policy, and the father 
and son for that purpose transferred 
to the company the policy, to be 
turned on reimbursement of the loans 
In 1940 the son died and left 
bequeathing to his wife all his 
abales and immovables, etc, inclt 
his insurances. The proceeds « 
policy were claimed by the father as 
beneficiary under the policy and by 
the wife under the will of her hus 
band. 

It was contended by the father that 
the change of beneficiary 
been effected in accordance 
terms of the conditions above referred 
to and also that there l 


¢ 


ready a transfer of the 





insurance company as security the 
loans. The Quebec Su; 
rave judgment in fav f f 


but the Quebec Court of King’s Ben 


(Appeal Side) reversed 


ment, holding that the right of tt 


title lila il ip 


insured to change the 


ic, 


could be exercised by will 


Widow Awarded Proceeds 


On appeal to the Supreme Court 
Canada, it was held. Rand J. dissent- 
ing, that the widow was entitled to 
receive the proceeds of the policy 
The conditions of the policy which the 
father invoked in support of his con- 


tentions, it was held, were not insert- 


} ; h ‘ » +¢ *} 
ed therein for his own benefi The 
first clause as to conditions for change 

: : ) 
of beneficiary, it was held, was clea 


ly provided for the protection of the 
insurance company itself which alone 
, 


had the right to invoke it, 
t 


he father it was res inter 


and quoad 
alias acta, 

It was also held that the second 
clause had no bearing on the issue in 
his case, the transfer of the policy 
tc the insurance company being re 
stricted to the amount of the loans 
made by it to the insured. The rest 
of the proceeds of the policy belonged 
to the widow duly substituted by will 
of the deceased and could not be 
claimed by the father who had been 
evoked as beneficlarys under 


te 


legally I 
the conditions of the policy. 
ing, held that 
the policy, notwithstanding the power 
of revocation, was a contract for the 
benefit of a third person within arti 
cle 1029 Civil Code, and that in the 
her of the Code 
or the prior law, that article leaves 
untouched, if it does not exclusively 


contemplate, revocation 


provided by or inherent in the con 


Justice Rand, dissent 


- 


absence of a rule e} 


powers rf 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


tract. In the present contract of in- 
surance, as in any other obligation, 
underlying particular formalities 
that may be specified, there is assum- 
ed, he held, a fundamental commun- 
ication between the parties. As there 
was no suggestion that this contract, 
either expressly or impliedly, contem- 
plated a designation by a testmentary 
instrument, it must be concluded, he 
held, that a communication between 
the parties in the lifetime of the in- 
sured was a sine qua non of such a 
modification. (1947 S.C.R. 283) 
. 


Inquiries 


Fditor, About Insurance: 

If an emplover wishes to insure his 
employees under an insurance plan, 
costing say $2.00 per month per em- 
ployee, and paying $500 to the bene- 
ficiary in case of death of employee, 
or $500 to the employee when he 
reaches age 65, would the employer 
be entitled to deduct the $2.00 per 
month per employee as an expense 
under the income tax law? Also, if 
an employer has a key man whose 
life he wishes to insure, and pays the 
full premium on the policy, would he 
be entitled to deduct the amount as 
an expense? 

R.E.C., Lindsay, Ont. 

What your plan would provide 
would be a life insurance endowment 
alt age 65 for $500 for each employee, 
and as such it would not entitle the 
employer to claim exemption from in- 
come tax for the sums paid out to 
cover the cost of the insurance . Nor 
would the premiums paid to insure a 
key employee be exempt. In connec: 
tion with pension plans set up by em- 
ployers designed to provide employees 
with retirement benefits, certain 
allowances are granted under the in- 
come tax law, but each plan must 
first be submitted to the Income Tax 
Division at Ottawa for approval. 

se 
Editor, About Insurance: 

I would like to ascertain the total 
amount of automobile insurance 
transacted yearly in Canada by all 





classes of insurers, including Lloyd’s 
non-m le undervriters, as well as 


ice companies, and also the 
total amount of the vearly automobile 
nce claims Are anv official 
ics available from which this 
iformation may be obtained? 

C.H.L., Hamilton; Ont. 











Government figures of the automo- 
bile insurance business transacted in 
Canada are to be found in the annual 
reports of the Superintendent of In- 
surance, Ottawa. In his abstract re- 
port for the year ended Dec. 31, 1947, 
there is a table showing that the total 
net automobile insurance premiums 
written by Dominion registered com- 
panies last year were $47,839,794, 
while their net claims incurred 
amounted to $24,860.286; the total 
net automobile insurance premiums 
written by the companies under pro- 
vincial licence and not under Do- 
minion registry were $4,385,147, while 
their net claims incurred amounted 
to $2,143,875; and the total net auto- 
mobile insurance premiums written 
by Lloyd’s non-marine underwriters 
were $3,967,604, while their net claims 
incurred amounted to $2,169,927. Ac- 
cordingly the grand total of the net 
automobile insurance premiums writ- 
ten in Canada in 1947 were $56,192,- 
945, compared with $39,701,323 in 
1946, while the grand total of net 
claims incurred in 1947 were $29,174.,- 
0&8, compared with $20,397,730 in 
1946. 





BOOKS FOR BUSINESS 





FINANCIAL POST SURVEY OF MINES—Maclean 
Hunter—$2.00. 
EFLECTING the increase in Do- 
minion mineral production to an 
estimated level of over $750 millions 


December 18, 1948 





in 1948, the 1949 edition of th 
“Financial Post Survey of Mines” re 
views a larger number of companies 
than ever before in its 23-year history 
With complete details on all activ. 
mining companies across the countr 
as well as thousands of less activ: 
ones, its maps of 36 leading minin; 
areas, an eight-year price range o 
stocks and production tables extenc 
ing back to 1858, the Survey of Mine 
is recognized as the most compreher 
sive work in its field. 

Reviews of individual companic 
offer a handy reference to production 
- earnings, dividends, ore reserves, d 
rectors, and significant development 
minewise, enabling investors to mak 
quick appraisals of individual issue 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC SCIENCE— 
George Soule—Macmillan—$325. 


SINCE the mid-depression yea 
\“ economics as a science worthy « 
the name, a science that can be use 
for reasonably accurate predictions ji 
the business world, has just been ge 
ting into long trousers. A mark < 
this coming of age is the spate of i: 
troductory texts. Perhaps one of t} 
best of these, intended not for th 
student but for the businessman wh } 
wants to Know what economists ar 
talking about, is this new book b 
George Soule. 

Without a great deal of professiona| 
jargon it sets out the main points 
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that have been settled on by com- economists woke up with a jolt to. This directory, now in its eighth BUSINESS BRIEFS the Board of Trade ERS 
petent economists in the fields of na- the realization that they had done _ edition, is a reference book for busi- : hu 
tional income, business cycles, nation- very little to explain depressions anc ness executives. marketing agencie ; Guy 
at aaa : ; ee 7” ; xpla jepressions and ness executives, marketing agencies EITH JOPSON. United Kingdon \) LINE with the expressed inten‘®! 

. ai budgets, compensatory finance, business cycles. Since the late great editors, investors. eo mee oo i 
| and international trade. This parcel Lord Keynes published his analysis In 420 pages are listed alphabeti pe Se nior T) de ( yn missi ne ' i ‘ i he es 
is tied together by the theme that of depressions in 1936, a major re-ex- cally the names and executive titles ge ee ee eee eee ae BeOS ee ae en ce 
runs throughout the book: how are ‘thinking has of directors and officials of repre —— f a new United Kingdon ds and procedures Gf is va 
economists now describing the real gone on. This book is one of the re- sentative public and private con 
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} world of business, finance and gov- sults; it adds up what is useful in the panies in practically all business ; a ranisnatian and Methods Ofer A 
|} ernment? Mr. Soule believes that new economics and presents it in a fields: industrials, public utilities See aie eee eee Sn Sail Gkaee aa. Asai aa ae f 
( economics is becoming less a dogma, handy and readable fashion trust d loan com ee ee a ee e ine" ae a te 42 te pyre Bice, - reel _ ; 

more a science, and throughout the ° nd fire insurance. pul siete ee A eae ae a ee iat caaiaan Sales cia he 7 

beok he argues that practical business FINANCIAL POST DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS— lishing. newspapers, banks, invest- cay service in France before Dun. fected. The new posts to be filled 

men, who distained much that passed —Maclean-Hunter-—$8.00 ment companies, mining and oi m teteta: come’ ter in Nev suing nclude bott jun or and senior offi- 

for economics twenty years ago, can I ISTING over 8.000 directors of panies. where he was attached to the Aust ers at salary ranges up to $6,000 
now profit by grasping the new con- “ Canadian companies, the “Finan The directory presents in mcis ian Army He enters the i\ n pplications should be filed with $ 

t of the long cial Post Directory of Directors.’ 1949 form personnel guide to Canadiai Service and was appointed to the the ‘ivil Service Commission, Ot 
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Canada’s Foreign Trade Remains High in 1948 


A. E. Arscott, President, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Shows Important Changes 
in Direction of Trade—Uncertain International Situation 


Shows Widespread Development of Major Industries and Resources 4 


General Manager, James Stewart, Reviews Strong Position of Bank and 
| its Aid in Production and Trade ‘ 































































































































At the Annual Meeting of the Shareholders Output of newsprint this year is four times greater DEFENCE PROGRAMME ee ee ee es ng nts, mace uf 
ts than that \f they ntrr na munts for > Y < tS { Tt at RIthiy 
: of The Canadian Bank of Commerce, held in 9 over half vorld’s st this essent : Witt gard to defence measures now being g The S gs A ts for the 
the Head Office of the Bank in the City of = ™odity. ressive as figures ar red those in t ging ividuals. This 
not represent all the p1 Ss ir est era- e ¢1 > ‘ $ f t the part of the 
Toronto, December 14th, Mr. Allan E. Arscott, tions because of continuin nges - t t At t I t s Y t S sfaction as the 
. sioned t inc th < ) Y t S t Ss not . t t seems 7] st cs 5 S 1g sses and 
C.B.E., President, and Mr. James Stewart, ae a "= see ; male shh pee : ; eit 
all kinds, notably pulp, and also to improve the = ; Oo oO ; i : stomers n er 
C.B.E., General Manager, presented the An- quality of forest products nsumpt milita gramn t f undred th 
1 . t ont < rer ~ + r Y < ¢ . + Y + no ¢ 
' . . . P os . = = ‘ = ' en 
nual Statement of the Bank’s operations. in s fence preparation ‘ eae ae abi ; 
. . ican fin Canaha m the any 7 ax — eT ae 
the past year, together with a review of MINING war for Canada, in the earlier stag S 
business conditions. Mr. Arscott’s address med in 1948 the upward ursé . f product To- : ch em- 
to the meeting follows, in part: s and the run n condi- ages cae 
+ + , y + + ee ~~ 
When we consider the size of Canada we can say ae “en t s t g 
= lat the country as a unit is in a relatively pros- ere e : s for next é 
erous condition. ‘ os s Sul Thy, ; 
ago those engaged in ture faced iter a Ene as) ne s t that twithstar pei : 2 t 
ies, largely the result of crops over ieee toc a eee + I St jucts it is 
the farm and ranch areas. T} this wt ind A t S t S I Stant § s S 
or the contrary, have been for t part now regarded as one of the major | ects of its yihhe See : oe ae’ _ ae ‘ : 
1d, exceptions being in ] ited as lr kind in the Western Hemisphere: so important is = : pe A Z 
and the rchards of Nov a Scotia and in the extent of the discoveries of oil in this field Sear = ae : j ve) 5 e ores 
he Fraser Valley of British Colombia. that it seems to fore ssibilit s iuc- nae e : : e 
oved crop situation is best indicated by ing substantially our PU... st a oe ee ‘ ‘ 
grain yields in 1948 are about two for the importation m icts. An- eee ae 5 : 
lion bushels greater than in the other important n t x] tior ; ae 5 : 
— ng vear, the increase being divided netween work on the Queber Y sits Lu 3S > % t lo- s S 
ie Provinces and Eastern and ¢ entral has indicated suff nt t stif econor Vary 2 t t t 
: This should mean that there will be commercial develo] scal e id t st. J ect st 
rger food supplies in this country as more grain make this area potentially one of the world’s ma- uring to travel along tne paths i 
converted into dairy, poultry and meat products jor sources of g e ir ] S S st tion f t s 1 s t 
nd that our exportable surpluses can be greate} been discove? a f titan- tseil € t de st 
With regard to the matter of exportable sur- jum. making p hle a decis m na ng st ecis s 
: 1Uitl, shianisinn 5 esivic a 4 is: > 4424) 
uses, the wheat agreement between Great Brit- hichlv-qualified interests to mine and treat sub- 
7 a 5 , MIEMINV-Quailiiea nterests ) Iy11f) € nd rea L s 
in and Canada has one more crop year to go stantial quantities of this valuable mineral —— ji ; evan Te : a 
efore expiry. In the coming months, therefore, be te ete aes See ae this 
may be necessary for us to reconsider our e Miourisnineg ii aoe not t Sa) I €ai sit tiOY 
sition in the world wheat markets. The world CAPITAL INVESTMENT has been qieved but in be stated t 
heat agreements were not ratified within the 2 ae : facilities I rodu ] ve mprove 
: . Ae Can: ‘ hacn + ¢ yreat sf}? es varas Vide! ‘ tent hay nda PY " the Y ot nh\timict ectiy + 
esignated time limits, so that Canada, if new enema eae imal ee eters 3 ae ; tee rar ; 
rreemer 97 t ms in th nain industrialization ine recent War speeagea Up tills I the st two yvears 
greements are not made, is left in the main to ; Se was} Bee eS . © sé 
> itv YN The I lY NV efi pAatiisile rT } + + + + 
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Over seven million tons of pulp and paper. The overseas dem 
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facing the other opening of the week 
“Kiss the Blood Otf My Hands’ 
This picture ens |] Engtlist 
tavern, with the tavern-Keepet! 
tioning that it’s closing time to b 
Lancaster who instantly knocks 
jown, killing him on the spot 
ero then rushes out and escapin: 
the police finally lands in t} 
room of Miss in Fontaine 
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Phato by National Film Roard 


This R.C.A. built’ electron micro- 
scope works at 50 kilovolts and 
magnilies 25,000 times for N.R.C. 











Sense 


if she’s an intelligent girl she could 
easily have figured out what hap 
pened that night at the Dolphin 
Tavern -she reads the paper doesn’t 
she? As I see it she’s got to be either 
dumb or not dumb, you can't have 
it both ways.’ 

So “Kiss the Blood Off My Hands” 
oo would go into the waste basket 
taking with it the nomination of the 
most revolting title of the yeai 

Of course lf screen stories goi 
this sort of treatment there very 


soon wouldn’t be any more stories 


Y” any more pictures. Distributors 
everywhere would be wringing theii 
hands ind the movie reviewers 


ross America would all be out ot 


jobs. Sometimes I don't even think 
I'd Lie 





SWIFT REVIEW 





HAMLET. Laurence Olivier’s superb 
screen vers O e Shakespearean 
lass 

DULCIMER STREE' A rambling 
English ‘comedy drama involving 
some quaint lower middle-class types 
i slight case of murder. With 
iA Ss 1] S 

RED RIVER Howard Hawks’ fine 
Viri western which describes a 
fabulous ttle drive from deep 


Texas to Missouri. With John Wayne, 
Montgomery Clift 


ROPE Alfred Hitchcock’s macabre 
study of a pair of free-enterprising 
sung killers who murder for intel- 
tu excitement With James 


Stewart, John Dall, Farley Granger 


chemical wood pulps and lumber products. The business was originally established in 1877 by Donald Fraser at River 
de Chute, N.B. The Company's plants are located at Edmundston, N.B., Madawaska, Maine and Atholville, N.B., 
with plants now under construction at Neweastle, N.B. for the manufacture of unbleached sulphate pulp and at 
| Edmundston, N.B. for the bleaching of tiis product, 


Potal average sales to the public of all paper, paperboard and pulp products of the Company and its subsidiaries 
for the ten years 1938 to 1947 inclusive was 157.371 tons. In 1947 such total sales amounted to 183.355 tons and 


for 19148 corresponding sales will show an increase. 


The information contained herein is taken from the Prospeetus, a copy of which is available upon request. 


We. as principals, offer these Shares if, as and when issued, subject to the approval of all legal: matters on behalf 
of the Company by Messrs. Dixon, Claxton, Senecal. Turnbull & Mitchell and on our behalf by Messrs. Blake, 


Dividends on these Shares will accrue from December 21. 1948. Dividends when and as declared will be payable, the 
first on April t. 1949 for the period from December 21, 1948 to April 1, 1919 and thereafter quarterly. 


Interum Share Certificates are expected to be available tor delivery on or about December 21. 1948. Such Interim 


Share Certificates will later be exchanged for Definitive Share Certificates without expense to the respective holders. 
Phe fisting of these 14 °> Cumulative Redeemable Sinking Fund Preferred Shares on The Toronto Stock Exchange 


and the Montreal Stock Exehange has been approved subject to the filing of documents and evidence of satisfactory 


Phe right is reserved to reject any 


A. Ek. Ames 


New Issue 


4°90 Cumulative Redeemable Sinking Fund Preferred Shares 


Fraser Companies, Limited, either directly or through its wholly-owned subsidiaries, Fraser Paper, Limited and 
Restigouche Company. Limited. is engaged in the manufacture of sulphite and groundwood papers, paperboard, 


In addition to its pulp and paper operations the Company owns and operates two sawmills, one each at Cabano, 
P.Q., and Plaster Rock, N.B. 


Fraser Companies, Limited 


or all applications and also in any case to allot a smaller number of shares than 


& Co. Limited 






WE OFFER YOU 
MODERN BANKING SERVICES 











In the 78 years this Bank has served Canadians, we have 
always been proud of our reputation for efficient, courteous 
and competitive banking service . . . at moderate rates. 


We appreciate the business entrusted to us and the 
confidence shown in our integrity to handle customers’ 
banking affairs in a strictly confidential way. 


NEW ACCOUNTS ARE INVITED 


THE 


DOMINION BANK 


Established 1871 


A. C. ASHFORTH, General Manager 



















$5,000,000 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Anglin. Osler & Cassels. 


Price: $98.50 per share 


distribution. 


may be applied for. 


ED 


Brawley, Cathers & Co. 
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